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MINOR EMPRESARIO CONTRACTS FOR THE COLONIZA- 
TION OF TEXAS, 1825-1834* 


Mary VirGIn1iA HENDERSON 
I. Merxico’s PREPARATION FOR THE COLONIZATION OF TEXAS 


The establishment of an independent government in Mexico 
marks the beginning of a new era in the history of Texas, an era 
in which the suspicion and hostility of Spain toward all foreigners, 
and especially all citizens of the United States, was to be super- 
seded by an invitation to the world to build homes within Mexico’s 
vast wildernesses. When Spain controlled the territory, foreigners 
found without passports were thrown into prison where they 
might remain many weary years.' 

With the establishment of Mexican authority over Texas, the 
attitude toward foreigners was very different. As expressed in the 
colonization law of the State of Coahuila and Texas, it was “the 
state invites and calls them.””? 

Many answered the call, some as empresarios and others as 
colonists. The purpose of this paper is to give, wherever possible, 
a brief account of the work done by the minor empresarios of the 
period from 1825 to 1834. The better known empresarios, Stephen 
K. Austin, Green de Witt and Haden Edwards, will not be in- 
cluded. 

To understand the work of the empresarios, it will be necessary 

*A Thesis presented to the Faculty of the Graduate School of the Uni- 
versity of Texas in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the Degree 
of Master of Arts. 

‘Bancroft, Hubert Howe, North Mexican States and Texas, U, 11. 

*Gammel, Laws of Texas (Austin, 1898), I, 40. 
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to examine some of the provisions of the colonization laws of 
Mexico and of the State of Coahuila and Texas. Mexico passed 
her first colonization law in January, 1823, while Iturbide was 
emperor. With his overthrow in March, 1823, and the repeal of 
the colonization law of 1823, it was then necessary for the Mexican 
Republic to formulate its colonization policy. On August 18, 1824, 
the central government passed the national colonization law.* This 
laid down a few general regulations with reference to colonization 
within the nation, but left the undertaking largely to the states. 
In the first place each state was to pass a colonization law for the 
settlement of the unoccupied territory within its limits. However, 
only the federal government could grant permission to establish 
settlements within twenty leagues of the boundary of any foreign 
nation or within ten leagues of the coast. Other provisions were 
that no person could hold more than eleven leagues of land. A 
preference was to be given in the distribution of land to Mexican 
citizens, but no other discriminations were to be shown except for 
individual merit or services rendered the country or under equal 
circumstances to the person who lived in the place where the land 
was located. It was not possible for any person who acquired 
land by virtue of the law of August 18, 1824, to hold that land 
if he lived outside of the Mexican Republic. An especially sig- 
nificant provision of the law occurred in Article 7: 

Until after the year 1840, the general congress shall not pro- 
hibit the entrance of any foreigner as a colonist, unless imperious 
circumstances should require it with respect to the individuals of 
a particular nation. 

Mexico seemed to realize that “imperious circumstances” might 
arise. If they should, that is, if the immigrants from any par- 
ticular nation seemed to be too numerous, or lacking in loyalty to 
Mexico, she could forbid their further entrance with ease. The 
same law which gave immigrants permission to enter would guar- 
antee to her the right to close her gates to them whenever she 
considered it expedient. The colonist at the time of his entrance 
into Texas seemed so eager to try his fortune in the state, that 
he scarcely noticed, and perhaps did not notice at all, that provision 
of the law. However, when Mexico took advantage of the pro- 


*Tbid., I, 38-39. 
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vision and passed the law of April 6, 1830, by which she forbade 
the further entrance of citizens of the United States into Texas, 
the colonists then protested vigorously.* Some declared Mexico 
had no right to pass the law. Mexico had, though, made her 
position secure when she included Article 7 in the national coloni- 
zation law. The significance of the law of April 6, 1830, will be 
seen later in the history of the colonization contracts. 

In accordance with the national decree of August 18, 1824, the 
Legislature of Coahuila and Texas on March 24, 1825, passed its 
colonization law.® As has been said, the state invited foreigners to 
make their homes on its unoccupied lands. All colonists had to 
“prove their Christianity, morality, and good habits by a certifi- 
cate from the authorities where they formerly resided.” No com- 
missioner could issue titles to land for a colonist until he received 
a written statement from the empresario approving the petition of 
the settler for land and thereby declaring his character satisfactory.® 
The empresario, in most cases, accepted the certificate from the 
authorities of the immigrant’s past place of residence as satis- 
factory evidence of moral character. 

The state colonization law granted to each married man who 
wanted to farm one /abor, an equivalent of 177 acres. If he also 
desired to raise cattle, he could obtain twenty-four labors of pas- 
ture land or 4,251 acres. The total of farming and pasture land 
made one sitio or league, consisting of 4,428 acres. An unmarried 
man received one-fourth of this amount. If the colonist’s occu- 
pation or capital was such that it would benefit the colony, he 
could obtain additional land. 

The new settler was required within six years to pay a nominal 
sum to the state for his land. For each sitio of pasture land he 
paid $30; for each labor of unirrigable land $2.50; and for each 
labor which was irrigable he paid $3.50. The government required 
no part of it to be paid until the end of four years. At the close 
of the fourth year one-third of the amount was due; at the end 
of the fifth year, another third; and when the sixth year closed, 


‘James and Henry Sayles, Early Laws of Texas (St. Louis, 1888), I, 55. 

"Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 40. 

‘Translations of Empresario Contracts, 127. General Land Office of 
Texas. 
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the last payment was to be made to the state. To acquire a title 
to his land the colonist had to occupy or cultivate it. 

The law extended the empresario or contractor system, which 
had been provided for in the national law. Each empresario made 
an agreement with the state to introduce a certain number of fam- 
ilies within six years. He received a definite area in which to 
locate his immigrants. Often his territory was spoken of as his 
grant. The use of the term was misleading. It led people un- 
acquainted with the colonization laws to believe that all the land 
within the grant belonged to the empresario to dispose of as he 
desired. In reality the land was only allotted to the empresario 
to settle with colonists. At first he did not own one acre of it. 
Although he would eventually receive a premium in land for each 
one hundred families introduced, no premium was due until he 
had located at least a hundred families. The premium consisted 
of five leagues and five labors for each hundred families settled on 
his grant. 

No empresario was permitted to receive a premium for more 
than eight hundred families. Since, however, the maximum pre- 
mium an empresario might obtain was more than the eleven 
league limit fixed by the federal law, he had to alienate the ex- 
cess within twelve years. 

The state law repeated the restriction of the federal law with 
reference to grants within twenty leagues of the boundary of ary 
foreign nation or within ten leagues of the coast. 

It was under the national law of August 18, 1824, and the 
state law of March 24, 1825, that most of the empresario contracts 
were made for the colonization of Texas. Even before the fed- 
eral colonization law was passed, there were men in Mexico City 
who were trying to obtain empresario contracts. Among them 
were Haden Edwards, Green de Witt, Frost Thorn, and General 
James Wilkinson.* Stephen F. Austin was also there but for the 
purpose of having his father’s grant confirmed. With the promul- 
gation of the national law making it necessary for each state to 
pass a colonization law, those who were endeavoring to obtain 
contracts transferred their attention to Saltillo, the capital of 
Coahuila and Texas. In less than a month after the passage of 


"Thrall, Homer S8., A Pictorial History of Texas, 158. 
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the state law and in one day’s time, the Governor of Coahuila and 
Texas contracted for the introduction of 2,400 families. On April 
15, 1825, Haden Edwards and Robert Leftwich each contracted to 
introduce 800 families.S On the same day Green de Witt and 
Frost Thorn® each made contracts for 400 families. 

Other contracts made under the state law of March 24, 1825, 
were as follows: Martin de Leén, October 6, 1825, to settle 41 
families ;° John G. Purnell and Benjamin Drake Lovell, October 
22, 1825, for 200 families ;1* Benjamin R. Milam, January 12, 1826, 
for 300 families ;}* General Arthur G. Wavell, March 9, 1826, for 
400 families ;1* Stephen J. Wilson, May 27, 1826, for 200 fam- 
ilies;** John L. Woodbury and Joseph Vehlein and Company, 
November 14, 1826, for 200 families ;'* Joseph Vehlein and Com- 
pany, December 21, 1826, for 300 families;** David G. Burnet, 
December 22, 1826, for 300 families;17 John Cameron, May 21, 
1827, for 100 families ;}* John Cameron, February 19, 1828, for 
200 families ;'® Richard Exeter and Stephen J. Wilson, February 
23, 1828, for 100 families;?° James Hewetson and James Power, 
June 11, 1828, for 200 families;?* John McMullen and James 
McGloin, August 17, 1828, for 200 families ;** Joseph Vehlein and 
Company, November 17, 1828, for 100 families;?* Lorenzo de 
Zavala, March 12, 1829, for 500 families;?* Martin de Leon, 
April 30, 1829, for 150 families ;*° Colonel Juan Dominguez, Feb- 


‘Translations of Empresario Contracts, p. 238. 

*Tbid., 40-42. 

“Tbid., 59-60. 

“Tbid., 76. 

27bid., 92. 

*Tbid., 99-100. 

“Tbid., 102-103. 

*Tbid., 112-114. 

*Tbid., 117-118. 

Ibid., 122-123. 

#*7bid., 160-162. This territory had the year previously been granted 
to Colonel Reuben Ross, but he was killed a short time afterward. 

*Tbid., 159. 

Tbid., 166-167. 

*Ibid., 142-143. 

=Tbid., 156-158. 

7 bid., 175-176. 

*Tbid., 186-187. 

*Ibid., 69-70. 
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ruary 6, 1829, for 200 families;** Juan Antonio Padilla and 
Thomas J. Chambers, February 12, 1830, for 800 families ;*7 Gen- 
eral Vicente Filisola, October 15, 1831, for 600 families;** and 
J. C. Beales and José Manuel Royuela, March 14, 1832, for 200 
families.2® Beales and Royuela’s grant was the last under the law 
of March 24, 1825. 

By 1832 Mexico, which had grown suspicious of the Anglo- 
Americans and had begun to doubt the wisdom of the policy of 
colonization, saw its opportunity and attempted to seize it. Some 
of the empresario contracts had expired and others were expiring 
without the empresario’s having fulfilled them; the vacant land 
was therefore back in the possession of the government. Coahuila 
and Texas could then dispose of it as Congress saw fit. Congress 
then passed a new law, April 28, 1832, offering special protection 
and aid to Mexicans who should agree to settle on vacant lands in 
Texas, and making inducements to empresarios contracting to 
colonize with Mexicans or foreigners not excluded by the law of 
April 6, 1830.8°° By May 1 the state had made a contract with 
Juan Vicente Campos, the agent for a Mexican company, com- 
posed of Mariano Dominguez, Fortunato Soto, Juan Ramon Mila de 
la Rosa, and John Charles Beales to introduce 450 families ;*? and 
on October 9, 1832, a contract was made with John Charles Beales 
and James Grant to introduce 800 families. Although Beales and 
Royuela’s grant was the last under the law of March 24, 1825, the 
grant to Beales and Grant, being under the law of April 28, 1832, 
seems to have been the last made by the government of Coahuila 
and Texas according to the records at my disposal.** 

It it had been possible to settle the number of families desig- 
nated by the contracts, Texas would soon have boasted of a fairly 
numerous population. Besides the Austin grants, contracts ap- 


*Tbid., 184-185. 

*Ibid., 188-189. 

*Tbid., 192-193. 

*Tbid., 194. 

“Sayles, Harly Laws of Texas, I, 82-89. 

“Translations of Empresario Contracts, pp. 196-197. 

“Louis J. Wortham (in A History of Texas from Wilderness to Com- 
monwealth, 187) mentions another, the contract of Fortunato Soto and 
Henry Egerton on January 1, 1834, for 800 families. He does not give 
his source for the material. 
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proved in 1825 called for 2,641 families, in 1826 for 1,700, in 
1827 for 100, in 1828 for 800, in 1829 for 850, in 1830 for 800, 
in 1831 for 600, and in 1832 for 1,450. However, Texas did not 
increase in population, as a result of the colonization laws, as 
rapidly as might have been expected from the long array of con- 
tracts. Stephen F. Austin, who fulfilled several of his contracts, 
was the outstandingly successful empresario. Next to Austin in 
point of suecess was Green de Witt. Others, as De Leon, Me- 
Mullen and McGloin, Robertson (who was the successor of the 
Nashville Company), Milam, Hewetson and Power, and Zavala, 
Burnet and Vehlein (the Galveston Bay and Texas Land Com- 
pany) did actually establish some colonists permanently on their 
grants. There were still others who either made no permanent 
settlements of colonists or who made no attempt to fulfill their 
contracts, as Wavell, Wilson, Wilson and Exeter, Woodbury, Cam- 
eron, Dominguez, Filisola, Padilla and Chambers, Thorn, Purnell 
and Lovell, Beales and Royuela, and Campos for the Mexican 
Company, and Beales and Grant. 

The provisions of the contracts practically all followed the same 
general outline. At the beginning of the contract the government 
stated that it admitted the petitioner’s proposal to colonize vacant 
lands “in so far as it is conformable with the colonization laws.” 
The provisions were then stated, the usual ones being as follows: 

1. A statement of the boundaries of the proposed colony. 

2. That the empresario should respect the possession of lands 
which were already occupied under legal title. 

3. That the empresario should introduce the required number 
of families within six years or forfeit all rights and privileges 
granted to him by the law of March 24, 1825. 

4. That the families were to be of the Catholic religion and 
of good moral character. 

5. That the introduction of criminals was not allowed. If 
any should appear, they were to be ejected. 

6. That the empresario should organize a national militia force 
and command it unless otherwise ordered. 

7. That when the empresario had introduced one hundred fam- 
ilies, he should notify the government in order that a commis- 
sioner might be sent to give the colonists possession of the land. 
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8. That all official communications with the government and 
all public acts and documents were to be written in Spanish. 

9. Contracts made after April 6, 1830, contained the restric- 
tion that no immigrants from adjoining countries were to be al- 
lowed to settle.** 

In several of the contracts appeared the admonition to the em- 
presario to prevent all persons from bartering arms and ammuni- 
tion with the Indians for horses and mules.** 


Il. Burnet, ZAVALA AND VEHLEIN 


The empresarios, the guiding spirits in the colonization of 
Texas, fell into two groups. The first of the groups consisted of 
men who through their own efforts, or the efforts of others, really 
accomplished something toward the settlement of their grants. 
They were not notably successful, as was Stephen F. Austin; but 
they were instrumental in locating a number of families perma- 
nently, and thereby aided in bringing civilization to Texas. Such 
men were Burnet, Zavala, Vehlein, Robertson of the Nashville 
Company, Milam, McMullen, McGloin, Hewetson, Power, and 
De Leén. The second group included the empresarios who ob- 
tained contracts from the government, but who, either because 
of the lack of initiative and judgment, or because of shortage of 
capital, were unable to make any contribution to the settlement 
of the state. 

Efforts toward colonization by the first group were in three 
distinct sections of Texas. The grants of Burnet, Zavala, and 
Vehlein formed a compact area in East Texas between the San 
Jacinto and Sabine rivers.1_ Robertson’s and Milam’s grants lay 
in central Texas northwest of Austin’s colonies. On the coast 
to the south were De Leén’s and Power and Hewetson’s grants ;* 
adjoining Power and Hewetson and to the northwest lay McMullen 
and McGloin’s grant.‘ 

The first three grants mentioned, those of Burnet, Zavala, and 


“Translations of Empresario Contracts, p. 192. 

“Ibid., p. 193. 

‘Translations of Empresario Contracts, pp. 117, 122, 186. 
*Ibid., pp. 22-24, 92. 

*Ibid., pp. 59, 142. 

‘Ibid., pp. 156-157. 
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Vehlein, lying in Kast Texas, were not only united geographi- 
cally, but were later united for colonization purposes in one com- 
pany and followed the same history. In December, 1826, David 
G. Burnet, originally of New Jersey, had obtained a grant to 
settle three hundred families within the following boundaries: 


Beginning at the Town of Nacogdoches: Thence on a North 
course, the distance of fifteen leagues, to a point clear of the 
Twenty boundary leagues, parallel with the river Sabine, which 
River, is the boundary or dividing line with the United States 
of the North, here a land mark shall be made, and thence a line 
run West to Navasoto Creek: Thence down said creek, with its 
meanderings by its left bank to the place where it is crossed by 
the road leading from Bexar to Nacogdoches: Thence with said 
road, to fork of the Bull’s hill road (“Loma del Toro’) before 
arriving at the Military Post on the Trinity, with said road to 
its junction with the old road, and with said old road to the 
Town, Nacogdoches, and place of beginning. Leaving on the 
right all the land granted yesterday to Citizen John Lucius 
Woodbury Attorney for Vehlein and company.° 


Joseph Vehlein, a German merchant of Mexico City, through 
his agent, John L. Woodbury, made his first contract with the 
government for three hundred families in December, 1826, to be 
settled with the following boundaries : 


Beginning at the Town of Nacogdoches: Thence South, leav- 
ing free Twenty boundary border leagues, parallel with the Sabine 
River to the intersection of the boundary line of the same, with 
that of the Ten coast border leagues, on the Gulf of Mexico. 
Thence West to the river San Jacinto: Thence up the said river 
with its left bank, to its source, and thence on a straight line 
North to the San Antonio road leading from Bexar to Nacog- 
doches: Thence with said road to the town aforesaid, and previ- 
ous to arriving at the River Trinity the line shall follow the 
road called Bull’s hill road (Loma del Toro) crossing that river 
above the Military Post, and continuing on said road, until it 
unites with the road first mentioned and thence with it to the 
Town of Nacogdoches and place of beginning.® 


Burnet’s grant and Vehlein’s first grant covered a large part 
of the territory previously granted to Haden Edwards, whose 


contract had just been annulled by the state. Joseph Vehlein 


‘Translations of Empresario Contracts, p. 122. 
*Ibid., p. 117. 
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in 1828 received his second contract but for only one hundred 
families. The territory of this contract, which was contiguous 
with his first contract, extended his boundaries through the coast 
reserve to the Gulf of Mexico. Its boundaries were as follows: 


Beginning on the Coast of the Gulf of Mexico, at a point dis- 
tant twenty leagues West of Sabine Bay: Thence northwardly 
on a line parallel with the river Sabine, the distance of Ten 
Leagues leaving between this line and said river Sabine a space 
of Twenty leagues in width: Thence North westwardly, on a 
line parallel with the Coast, at a distance of ten leagues from it, 
and following the boundary line (of the Contract made with 
these same parties on 20th Decr. 1826, crossing the river Trinity) 
to a point on the left bank of San Jacinto Creek at a distance 
of Ten leagues from the Coast on Galveston Bay: Thence with 
the left bank of said River San Jacinto to its confluence with 
Galveston Bay: Thence with the margin of said Bay, by all the 
insinuosities of the same, to the sea coast; and thence with the 
sea coast to place of beginning.’ 


The third empresario of the group, Lorenzo de Zavala, a prom- 
inent Mexican citizen, contracted in March, 1829, to introduce 
five hundred families. The territory included the boundary re- 
serve between Vehlein’s grants and the Sabine River. The Gulf 
was the southern boundary; a line run from Nacogdoches follow- 
ing the main road leading to Natchitoches by the way of “Las 
Borregas” and the ferry to the right bank of the Sabine formed 
the northern boundary.‘ 

When these empresarios obtained their contracts, they evi- 
dently acted in good faith and intended making an effort to ful- 
fill them. Vehlein, finding he did not have sufficient capital for 
the undertaking, was therefore willing to combine his interests 
with others.* This fact helps to explain the transfer of his grant 
to a company later. Realizing his lack of funds, he probably 
made no effort to establish a colony. The same is probably true 
of Lorenzo de Zavala, as he sold his contract so soon after he 
obtained it. 

Burnet, on the other hand, made several unsuccessful attempts 
to establish a settlement before the uniting of the grants of Bur- 


Tbid., p. 175. 

*‘Ibid., p. 186. 

*Reports of Cases argued and decided in the Supreme Court of the State 
of Texas, XXIV, 496-505. 
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net, Zavala, and Vehlein in a company at a later period. While 
in Cincinnati in March, 1829, attempting to obtain immigrants 
for his colony, he thought he had a group of immigrants for his 
project; but suddenly he found they were about to abandon his 
cause. He wrote to Stephen F. Austin: 


I shall remain here longer than [I have heretofore contem- 
plated in the hope that something may still be done that I may 
at least get one good stool pigeon, for to return without would 
be to have come for nothing.” 


Burnet evidently had no better success later as no colonists re- 
ceived grants in his colony before the organization of the com- 
pany.’ Zavala and Vehlein were equally unsuccessful before the 
organization of the Company.'’* Burnet, it seems had attempted 
to organize a company for colonization purposes even before the 
combining of the three grants in the Galveston Bay and Texas 
Land Company in October, 1830. From Cincinnati in July, 
1829, he wrote Stephen F. Austin: 


I am fully sensible of the necessity of being in my colony and 
design to repair there as soon as practicable. The late disturb- 
ance at Mexico gave me a very serious back set from which it 
has been difficult to recover— I had a very respectable company 
in full progress of formation when the news of wars and revolu- 
tions and insurrections dispersed them like a hawk pouncing upon 
a flock of pigeons.’* 





Having failed in his endeavor to establish his colony by his 
own efforts, Burnet, with Zavala and Vehlein, transferred his 
contract to the Galveston Bay and Texas Land Company on 
October 16, 1830. This company, which undertook to colonize 
on the largest scale of any of the colonization enterprises, even 
at the time of its organization, seemed to create some interest in 
New York. Just two months after its organization, J. P. Aus- 
tin of New York wrote his cousin, Stephen F. Austin, the fol- 
lowing: 


*Burnet to Austin, March 10, 1829. Austin Papers. 

“An Abstract of the Original Titles of Record in the General Land 
Office, 112-122. 

“Tbid., 123-136, 137-190. 

“Burnet to Austin, July 18, 1829. Austin Papers. 

“Address to Reader of the Documents relating to the Galveston Bay 
and Texas Land Company, 5. 
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From what I can learn it is the most extensive land Company 
that was ever known in this or any other Country probably ex- 
tending its interests throughout the State, and its board of Di- 
rectors is composed of the most respectable and influential men 
among us.'® 


The company’s articles of association stated that its stock and 
property were divided into one thousand shares which were trans- 
ferable only on the books of the company. The dividends con- 
sisted of scrip denominated sitios and labors and were to be is- 
sued to the subscriber according to the number of shares held.*® 
No doubt existed as to the fact that the company was organized 
as a money making proposition. In the advertising literature, 
the company very candidly stated that it expected to be rewarded 
for all disbursements “out of the means the contracts themselves 
furnished.” Later it will be seen how they were rewarded, not, 
however, directly from the “means the contracts themselves fur- 
nished” but directly from the purses of land-hungry Americans. 

The company consisted of trustees, directors, empresarios, and 
members. The members were to be responsible according to the 
number of shares held. According to Dey and Curtis, the em- 
presarios were members of the company, had retained large in- 
terests in the company and would use their best endeavors to 
promote the enterprise? The board of directors consisted of 
Lynde Catlin, George Griswold, John Haggerty, Stephen Whit- 
ney, William G. Buckner, Barney Corse and Dudley Selden. 
William H. Sumner of Boston, Anthony Dey and George Curtis of 
New York were chosen as trustees and attorneys for the enterprise.*® 


“ 


With the grants combined and the company organized, the 
officers proceeded at once to plan for “one great effort 
to colonize” the territory. The company did not follow the quiet 
policy of Stephen F. Austin, which was so lacking in spectacular 
features, but did all it could to place Texas before the eyes of 
the world. The company’s policy in fact was very similar to the 
methods of a modern real estate firm. When anything favorable 

“Austin, J. P., to Austin, Stephen F., December 16, 1830. Austin 
Papers. 

“Address to Reader of the Documents relating to the Galveston Bay 
and Texas Land Company, 20. 

“Dey and Curtis to Austin, December 16, 1830. Austin Papers. 


“Address to Reader of the Documents relating to the Galveston and 
Texas Land Company, 2. 
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to the prospects of the company happened, it was immediately 
published. For instance when Zavala sailed for Europe to ob- 
tain colonists, the company published the fact and also that a 
native of Normandy, named Decaen, had gone to France to pro- 
cure vine dressers. When Mexia’s ship of immigrants sailed for 
the colony, the public read that the settlers were well supplied 
with the seed of the China mulberry and cuttings of “every 
variety of grape.”!® From reading such articles the public could 
easily have pictured Texas as a land of fruits and silk culture. 

Neither did the company leave it to chance for the public to 
learn of the special advantages of Texas. In a bulletin, An 
Address to Reader of the Documents relating to the Galveston 
Bay and Texas Land Company, the company attempted to give 
the public all the information it could on Texas, and incidentally 
convince the prospective settler that Texas was the finest place 
in the world in which to live. In the first place the ease with 
which one might reach Texas was shown. With Galveston Bay 
as the center of the company’s early activities, the journey to 
Texas, and even to the location of a particular piece of land, 
could be made by water. In the contrast drawn between the 
overland trips to the West and the journey by water to the col- 
onist’s location in Texas, the latter seemed like a summer vaca- 
tion. The following description was given of the climate and 
other features: 


The heat in summer is said to be about as great as in New 


produces ice that will bear. The cattle of the graziers and stock 
raisers, pasture out on the prairies all the year, and the owners, 
instead of being obliged as in most parts of the United States, 
to work all summer in providing food for the support of his cat- 
tle in winter, receives the benefit of their labor all the year 
round. In such a climate the cost of a dwelling is compara- 
tively small; of fuel, trifling; barns are not needed as covering 
for cattle, nor are expensive fences necessary, but for the enclo- 
sure of such domestic animals as are daily used. In fact, the 
whole labor of man upon a soil free from rocks and sudden hills, 
and equally productive with that of any state in North America, 
is for his own profit and advantage.”° 


*Tbid., 4. 
*4ddress to Reader of the Document relating to the Galveston Bay 
and Texas Land Company, 13. 
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The company did not greatly exaggerate the advantages of 
Texas, but it failed to present the difficulties the colonists would 
encounter; and consequently many were deceived as to actual 
conditions in Texas. In fairness to the company, it must be said 
that it did seem to want to act honestly. It published in its 
bulletin a translation of documents relating to Texas and 
pointed out the most significant features of the laws. The com- 
pany seems on the whole to have presented the facts concerning 
Texas so far as the company itself understood them. The tragedy 
of it was the company undertsood so little of the actual condi- 
tions which the colonist would face in Texas. 

On December 29, 1830, the Angelia, the pioneer vessel of the 
talveston Bay and Texas Land Company, sailed amid great en- 
thusiasm from New York for the shores of Galveston Bay, the 
base from which the Company intended working.*: The vessel 
arried overseers, workmen and colonists, most of whom were 
claimed to be Swiss. In that some of them were hired as day 
laborers by the Company, this group differed from the immi- 
grants who were expected later. Each of the colonists was to 
receive one hundred and seventy-seven acres of land; but in re- 
turn for one year’s subsistence and tools furnished by the com- 
pany, the colonist gave the company two days of his labor each 
week.” The overseers or agents of the company, with the work- 
men and the two days weekly labor of the colonists, were to erect 
temporary accommodations for the later settlers. As the later 
immigrants arrived at Galveston Bay, they would occupy the huts 
thus built until they selected their permanent locations. In ad- 
dition to building the houses, the company expected the first 
group to grow sufficient grain to supply the needs of later col- 
onists until they should be able to supply themselves. 

While this group was in Texas supposedly preparing for the 
arrival of other colonists, the company in New York was not idle. 
The articles of association had given the company permission to 
issue scrip, of which the company was not slow to take advan- 
tage. The scrip was simply the company’s permission to the 
bearer to settle the amount of land designated by the scrip within 

“*Fisk, A Visit to Texas, 86; Address to Reader of the Document re- 
lating to the Galveston Bay and Texas Land Company, 14. 

“Fisk, A Visit to Texas, 86-87. 
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any of the four grants claimed by the company. The issuance 
of scrip was made possible by that feature of the colonization law 
which required the colonist to have the permission of the em- 
presario before he obtained a title to his land. The company 
had taken the provision of the law and commercialized it. The 
issue of scrip was not provided for in the law and not expected 
by the Mexican authorities. Many people, not understanding 
the colonization laws, thought the possession of serip was equiv- 
alent to a deed to the land. As a matter of fact the scrip was 
worthless and useless in Texas. Every empresario would receive 
and grant land to every immigrant of good character whether 
he possessed scrip or not. 

Outside of Texas the scrip of this company did have a great 
sale because the purchasers did not understand its real nature. 
In the case of Carter v. Dey and Curtis, tried in New York in 
1832-1833, it was proved that this company and its associates 
had sold scrip to the amount of 6,210,390 acres. The clerk of 
the company claimed that the scrip sold from one to two cents 
an acre; another witness stated that he had sold it for from five 
to ten cents an acre.** In March, 1831, Henry Austin, at New 
Orleans, wrote to Stephen F. Austin that the Galveston Bay and 
Texas Land Company of New York was selling hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres of land at five cents an acre.** By 1834 scrip to the 
amount of 7,500,000 acres had been issued.*° If the company 
did sell as much as 7,500,000 acres at five cents an acre, its 
hopes of being reimbursed for its efforts “out of the means the 
contracts themselves furnish” were realized at least indirectly. 

The company made contracts with individuals and other com- 
panies to settle large tracts of land within its territory. Thomas 
EK. Davis of New York contracted to settle a million and a half 
acres in the center of the grant. General Mexia engaged to make 
settlements on the San Jacinto or Trinity.2° Mexia sent out one 
ship, the Crescent, in January, 1831, with ten families. The 

“Kennedy, Texas: the Rise, Progress, and Prospects of the Republic 
of Texas, I, 34, n. 

“Henry Austin to Stephen F. Austin, March 15, 1831. Austin Papers. 

*\Voodman, Guide to Texas Emigrants, 97, n. 

*Mexia to Austin, April 16, 1831; J. P. Austin to Stephen F. Austin, 
January 25, 1831; Austin Papers. Woodman, Guide to Texas Emi- 
grants, 122. 
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Union Company of New York bought shares from the Galveston 
Bay and Texas Land Company and sent one group of immi- 
grants to Galveston Bay. They arrived shortly after the com- 
pany’s Angelia and shared the same fate.*’ 

An effort was made to persuade Stephen F. Austin, who by 
that time was a well-known and successful empresario, to com- 
bine his undertaking with that of the company.** In January, 
1831, Dey and Curtis, trustees of the company, wrote Austin 
that they were sending agents to submit to him their “plans of 
which we have no doubt 





arrangements for your and ourselves 
you will consider for your interest to engage in.”** Austin, 
nevertheless, did not consider it to the interest of his colony to 
join his undertaking with theirs. His was a well-established 
colony; theirs was still a colony which existed largely on paper. 
The company later charged Austin with unfriendliness toward 
their cause. Austin, who was in a position to know the situa- 
tion in Texas, said of them: 

The New York Company charge me with being unfriendly to 
them. They know nothing at all of the business they have un- 
dertaken, and still less of me, and the general principles by 
which I am governed, or they would never suspect me or any 
permanent settlers of Texas of a wish to keep back emigration 
or the improvement of the Country.*° 


Austin without doubt expressed the truth in his letter. He knew 
that the company had not correctly interpreted the colonization 
laws and the contracts of the empresarios, and he believed that 
their conception of the laws would defeat them. Under such con- 
ditions, it was not surprising to find a man like Austin refusing 
to connect himself with the company. 

In the meantime the agents and colonists who sailed for Gal- 
veston Bay had most unexpected experiences. Manuel Mier y 
Teran, commander general of the Eastern Department of the 
Mexican Republic, refused to recognize the Galveston Bay and 
Texas Land Company or to allow the agents to take charge of 
the territory covered by the four grants. By the Law of April 


*Fisk, A Visit to Texas, 91. 

*John Austin to Stephen F. Austin, January 5, 1831. Austin Papers. 
*Dey and Curtis to Austin, January 5, 1831. Austin Papers. 
*Austin to Holley, July 19, 1831. Austin Papers. 
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6, 1830, Mexico had forbidden citizens of countries adjacent to 
Mexico to settle as colonists.** The law also stated that no 
changes would be made with respect to the colonies already es- 
tablished, but all others were suspended. The phrase, “colonies 
already established,” was later interpreted to mean Austin’s and 
DeWitt’s colony.** 

The Mexican government accordingly refused to allow the en- 
trance of colonists into any of the colonies except Austin’s, 
DeWitt’s and De Leon’s. Teran therefore refused to allow the 
colonists to settle for two reasons: In the first place, he consid- 
ered it a violation of the Law of April 6, 1830; and, in the 
second place, the government had not recognized the company. 
His refusal to recognize the company was well founded. As 
shown later, no empresario contract could be assigned without 
the consent of the government. The contract implied a personal 
trust.** It is true Mexico did later recognize the transfer of 
these contracts and others; but the consent of the government 
was necessary. 

The company’s agents on learning that they were not per- 
mitted to carry out their instructions were as much perturbed 
as the unfortunate colonists. They found themselves unable to 
provide for the comfort or future welfare of the would-be col- 
onists. ‘To add to their discomfiture, no instructions came from 
the company in any of the several vessels arriving from New 
York. Some of the number began to fear they had been victims 
sent out to promote the sale of shares of stock and scrip for the 
company.** 

In May, 1831, Vehlein sent a memorial to the government at 
Saltillo protesting against the action of Teran. On the receipt 
of the memorial the governor, Letona, wrote the jefe politico at 
Bexar that Vehlein had attempted to misrepresent certain things 
to the government.**° Teran had supplied the governor with this 

‘Sayles, Early Laws of Texas, I, 55. 

“Barker, The Life of Stephen F. Austin, 314. 
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information. Vehlein had, according to Letona’s report, claimed 


that the company had been the contracting party from the time 


that Vehlein received his grant. Since Vehlein had received one 
grant in 1826 and the other in 1828 and the company had been 


organized in 1830, the statement could not be true. Another 


misrepresentation was that all the settlers who arrived at Gal- 
veston were Europeans. The governor found on investigation 
that out of the fifty-odd, twenty of them, including the clerks 
and directors of the enterprise at Galveston, were from the United 
States. Finally Letona accused Vehlein of misrepresenting the 
actual number of families introduced. Vehlein had claimed that 
one-half of the families were already settled, when in fact none 
had arrived before March, 1831.°° The governor, therefore, in 
addition to including the above misrepresentations decreed the 
following: 

I have deemed it proper to order that until the contrary is 
proven the families which the memorialist requests may be ad- 
mitted can not enter into the Department of Texas inasmuch as 
his petition is repugnant to the provisions of the General Law 
of April 6. 

Let the memorial of the interested party with this decree, be 
returned to him, for his information and let this decree be tran- 
scribed to the Jefe Politico of Bexar, in order that he may take 
such measures in pursuance thereof, as may be necessary in the 


case.*? 


The action of Teran halted the work of the company. Dey, 
Curtis and Sumner on April 6, 1831, had given John T. Mason 
power to carry on the work of the company and had also empow- 
ered him to name a substitute. When Mason in July, 1832, 
arrived in New York from Matamoras, he said he found the city 
abandoned and all business suspended because of the epidemic 
of cholera. In writing to Austin in October, 1832, he said the 
apparent apathy of his land company was due to the cholera; 
however, he might have added “and to Letona’s decree.” He also 
stated that he expected to leave at an early date for Texas to fix 
resident agents on the grants.** Mason was doomed to disap- 


*Letona to the Jefe Politico, July 30, 1831. Translation of Empresario 
Contracts. 
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pointment. The obstructions co settlement of the territory were 
not removed until 1834. The Law of November 25, 1833, re- 
pealed the eleventh article of the Law of April 6, 1830, which 
prohibited the entrance of foreigners. It was not to go into 
effect until May 26, 1834.°° 

In March, 1854, the government provided for the renewal of 
all grants on which the empresarios had expended ten thousand 
dollars in attempting to fulfill their contracts, provided the non- 
fulfillment was due “solely to insuperable obstacles imposed by 
Mexican authorities.”*° By 1834 the four contracts, except 
Zavala’s, had expired. In 1832 the government extended Bur- 
net’s and Vehlein’s three years ;*' and in 1834 extended Zavala’s 
for four years.** By the extensions the government recognized 
the Galveston Bay and Texas Land Company. 

With the recognition of the company, colonization began anew. 
By June, 1834, the government had appointed a land commis- 
sioner for the colony.*® According to Mexican law no commis- 
sioner was appointed for a colony until one hundred families 
were actually there. George A. Nixon, the appointed commis- 
sioner, and a Captain Hotchkiss, resident agent for the company, 
were located at Nacogdoches. Although the commissioner was 
appointed in June, 1834, he did not arrive in the colony until 
September. No titles to lands were issued before October. 
During the remainder of 1834 and until the fall of the 
year 1835 titles to land were being rapidly issued. With the 
disturbance in Texas in the fall of 1835 the number of titles 
issued for grants of land decreased, and by December, the last 
month in which any were issued, the number issued was very 
small. During the two years 1834 and 1835, Nixon issued for 
Burnet’s colony titles for two hundred and nine /eagues, and 
three fractional parts of /eagues to families and forty-two titles 
to unmarried persons; for Zavala’s grant titles for four hundred 
and four Jeagues and thirty-two fractional parts of leagues to 
families and sixty titles to unmarried persons; and for Vehlein’s 

“Sayles, Harly Laws of Texas, I, 97. 

“Gammel, Laws of Tewas, I, 251. 

“Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 195. 
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grant titles for three hundred and three leagues, and six frac- 
tional parts of leagues to families, and fifty-five titles to unmar- 
ried persons.** 

Although titles had been granted for approximately one thou- 
sand leagues, it does not follow that a thousand families were 
introduced by the company. Some of these titles were issued to 
augment previous grants, and in other cases perhaps the colonist 
to whom the title was granted did not occupy or cultivate the 
land within six years as the law required. Consequently the num- 
ber of families permanently settled was somewhat less than the 
number of titles actually issued. 

With the beginning of the disturbance in Texas during the 
fall of 1835, the control of colonization of Texas lands passed 
from Mexican to Texas jurisdiction. In November, 1835, the 
Plan of the Provisional Government of Texas contained an article 
of significance with reference to land, which was as follows: 

. . that all land Commissioners, Empresarios, surveyors or 
persons in anywise concerned in the location of lands be ordered 
forthwith to cease their operations during the agitated and un- 
settled state of the country, and continue to desist from further 
locations until the land office can be properly systematized by 
the competent authority which may hereafter be established.*® 


In June, 1837, the Republic of Texas declared all empresario 
contracts had ceased on the day of the Texas Declaration of In- 
dependence.*® The company had consequently lost its opportu- 
nity for further colonization in Texas. At the time of the pas- 
sage of the above law, the company had received no premium on 
the several hundred families settled. On June 12, 1837, the 
Congress of the Republic of Texas passed a law for the purpose 
of settling the claims of the empresarios and authorized them to 
institute suit against the president of the Republic and his suc- 
cessors in office provided neither aliens nor the assignees of aliens 
should be entitled to the benefit of the law.*7 If an empresario 
should sue and fail to win, he paid the cost of such suit. 

The Galveston Bay and Texas Land Company did not enter 
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suit for its premium lands but authorized Robert Rose, a citizen 
of Galveston, to sue for it. Robert Rose had been appointed as 
the successor of John T. Mason by Mason himself. In 1848 the 
supervising directors of the company, Stephen Whitney, John 
Haggerty and George Griswold confirmed the appointment of 
Rose and his accompanying powers. It was proved in the trial 
that the commissioner for Vehlein’s grant had issued three hun- 
dred leagues and six fractional parts of leagues to families in 
addition to fifty-five titles to unmarried persons, “and that 
neither Vehlein, nor anyone else, had received the premium 
lands.” Rose alleged that, 

Vehlein, and those acting with him in carrying out the con- 
tracts, did comply with the said Vehlein’s part, by introducing 
and settling upon the lands designated, four hundred families; 
and thereby the said Vehlein became entitled to receive twenty- 
leagues and twenty labors of land as premium lands. 


The decision of the court was that the word “aliens” used in 
the law was not intended to refer to alien empresarios only but 
to alien assignees of citizen empresarios, and assignees of alien 
empresarios, even if such assignees were citizens of the Republic 
of Texas. The appellants, therefore, were not qualified to main- 
tain the suit.*® 

With the failure of the suit entered by Rose the interests in 
Texas of the Galveston Bay and Texas Land Company, the suc- 
cessor of Burnet, Zavala, and Vehlein, came to an end. 


III. Tur RosBertson CoLtony 


In 1854 if the traveler passed westward from the southern 
part of the Galveston Bay and Texas Land Company’s territory, 
he entered Austin’s colony; but if he traveled westward from the 
northern part of the company’s grant, he entered Robertson’s 
colony. This territory, which in the early part of the Anglo- 
American colonization period was known as the Leftwich or Nash- 
ville colony, had a varied history. A group of people in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, becoming interested in colonization in Texas, 
organized the “Texas Association” with the purpose of obtaining 
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a grant from the Mexican government.' By 1822 the Nashville 
Company had agents, Robert Leftwich and James Erwin, in Mex- 
ico attempting to obtain permission to locate a colony in Texas.? 

The company as originally organized contained fifty-two 
members but shortly afterward twenty-two more were added.* 
The stock of the company contained seventy-four shares, one 
share for each member. 

Although Leftwich and Erwin remained in Mexico two years, 
they were unsuccessful in obtaining a grant from either the im- 
perial or federal governments. With the passage of the federal 
colonization act of August 18, 1824, giving the states control of 
vacant lands, Leftwich transferred his efforts to Saltillo, the capi- 
tal of Coahuila and Texas; but Erwin preferred to return to 
Nashville. In less than a month after the promulgation of the 
state law Leftwich obtained on April 15, 1825, a colonization 
contract, the first made by the state for the colonization of its 
vacant lands.‘ 

On Leftwich’s return to Tennessee, the company was surprised 
to learn that he, the agent of the company, had obtained the con- 





tract in his own name. Although it had been previously agreed 
that the company was to pay the agents only the expenses of the 
mission to Mexico, Leftwich demanded for his services and ex- 
penses fourteen thousand dollars in addition to the four thou- 
sand advanced to the agents on their departure for Mexico. The 
company, being eager to obtain the colonization contract made 
by Leftwich, paid the sum he demanded. The money was raised 
by assessing each stockholder two hundred and five dollars. It 
was paid to Leftwich on the condition that he not only transfer 
the grant to the company but also that he aid the company in 
its colonization plans.° 

During the winter of 1825 and 1826, the company sent Felix 
R. Robertson accompanied by several men to begin the work in 
the colony. Leftwich was to meet them there, but for some rea- 
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son he never appeared. Robertson returned without having ac- 
complished anything.® 

The company, on learning that Leftwich’s health was such 
that he could not be depended upon for aid, in 1827 sent a 
second party to begin the work of the new settlement in Texas. 
Benjamin R. Foster was the agent and leader of this party. 
Upon their arrival in Texas, they found the country in confu- 
sion because of the Fredonian rebellion. But Foster encountered 
a still greater difficulty. He was not an agent of an empresario 
or company recognized by the Mexican government. The con- 
tract as drawn with Mexico was still in the name of Leftwich, 
but Foster had received his instructions from the Nashville Com- 
pany. The Mexican government knew nothing of the agreement 
between the company and Leftwich, and furthermore the permis- 
sion of the government was necessary for the transference of a 
contract. Foster and his party, not being authorized by the gov- 
ernment to establish the colony, also returned without accom- 
plishing anything.’ 

Thus three years of effort had been in vain; eighteen thou- 
sand dollars had been expended, but the company was still with- 
out even the legal right to attempt a settlement in Texas. The 
company realized that it must obtain the recognition of the gov- 
ernment. For that purpose Hosea H. League, a resident of Aus- 
tin’s colony, was selected as the company’s agent. League was 
furnished with a memorial from the company, stating its case, 
and an affidavit from Leftwich expressing his consent to the 
transfer of the contract of the company. The company, in ad- 
dition to the recognition of the government, wanted an exten- 
sion of the time of the contract, an increase in the area of the 
colony, the recognition of certain men as directors and League 
as empresario of the colony, and that the members of the com- 
pany might have a preference in the choice of land in the colony.* 

Instead of going to the capital himself, League appointed Aus- 
tin, who was in Saltillo, to transact the business for him. Austin 
was successful with reference to all the changes desired except 
one. He did not obtain an extension of the contract. The new 

*Tbid., 26. 


Ibid., 27. 
*Ibid., 27. 
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contract, as did Leftwich’s, called for the introduction of eight 
hundred families. ‘The territory granted lay within the follow- 
ing boundaries: 

Beginning at the point where the road leading from Bexar to 
Nacogdoches, known as the upper road crosses Navasoto creek, a 
line shall be run. — thence along said road, on a westerly course 
to the heights which divide the waters of the rivers Brazos and 
Colorado. — thence on a northwest course along the said hills 
or heights to the northernmost head waters of the river “San 
Andres” and from the said head waters northeast on a straight 
line to the belt of Brazos, north from the Hueco village, and 
known as the “Great Forest” and in English as the Cross Tim- 
bers, and from the point where Said line intersects the “Great 
Forest” on a Southwest course along the heights which divide 
the waters of the rivers Brazos and Trinity, to the headwaters 
of Navasoto Creek, — and down the Said creek on its right 
margin to the place of beginning.’ 


During the subsequent years and until a few months before 
the expiration of the term of the contract on April 15, 1831, 
little was done by the company except to sell scrip, a practice 
which, according to Austin, was “pernicious to the best interests 
of Texas.” 

In July, 1828, a member of the company, Amos Edwards, 
wrote to Austin that although he owned large interests in the 
company, he wanted to obtain land in Austin’s colony.” He 
stated that he had given up all hope that the company would 
ever do anything to colonize the grant. He had been in Nash- 
ville in March, 1828, and prevailed on the directors to call a 
meeting, but at the meeting nothing was decided, nor did a sec- 
ond meeting accomplish more. Edwards attributed the failure 
to the fact that each of the directors held only one-eighth of a 
share in the company and that so few of them had any intention 
of migrating to Texas. Originally each member of the company 
held one share; but after the return of Leftwich from Mexico, 
each share was subdivided into eight parts,’ making five hun- 
dred and ninety-two in all. Edwards believed that if anything 
were done, a few of them would have the work and expense and 


*Ibid., 34-35. 

“Edwards to Austin, July 7, 1828. Austin Papers. 

“Austin Papers (Eugene C. Barker, ed.), American Historical Associa- 
tion, Annual Report, 1919, II, 1680-1682. 
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the other members of the company would receive their full share 
of the lands. 

An examination of the records shows that little was done by 
the company before the passage of the Law of April 6, 1830, or 
before the expiration of the term of the parties mentioned under 
Robertson and Foster during the years 1825, 1826, and 1827, 
but each had returned without accomplishing its purpose. In 
November, 1830, just a few months before the expiration of the 
contract, Sterling C. Robertson and Alexander Thomson with 
eight or nine families attempted to reach the territory of the 
Nashville Company.’* Since they did not possess the passports 
required of all Americans by the Law of April 6, 1830, Colonel 
Piedras, the military commander at Nacogdoches, refused to al- 
low them to proceed to the colony. But Colonel Piedras did 
grant permission to Robertson and Thomson to go to Austin’s 
colony to attend to some business. The permission was granted 
on the condition that they leave the families at Nacogdoches to 
await their return, that they return in twenty days, and then 
leave the Republic.** After a few days Robertson and Thomson 
returned one dark night, stole the families away and rushed on 
to Austin’s colony. When the Mexican authorities were aware of 
what had happened, they issued orders to all military and civil 
authorities in Texas to expel them from the nation. 

In the meantime Robertson and his party reached Austin’s 
colony. Although Austin had received one of the notices, he 
evaded it and interceded for Robertson and his party until he 
obtained a counter order to admit them to his colony.*® Austin 
stated that in the affair he ran a great risk of involving himself 
and the colony in trouble with the government. 

Robertson had failed in his efforts to establish himself in the 
territory of the Nashville Company. Furthermore it seemed that 
his opportunity of doing so was gone, because by the interpreta- 
tion of the Law of April 6, 1830, the Nashville or Robertson col- 
ony was suspended. The Mexican government had recognized 
only Austin’s and DeWitt’s colonies as being established, and 


“Translation of Empresario Contracts, 237. 

*Piedras to Austin, November 12, 1830. ‘Translation of Empresario 
Contracts, 236. 

“Translation of Empresario Contracts, 237. 

*Ibid., 237. 
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therefore still open to settlement. When Austin went to Sal- 
tillo as a representative in the legislature, Robertson requested 
that he attempt to obtain an extension of the contract for the 
company. If Austin found that impossible, Robertson asked 
him to try to get a contract to the territory for Robertson 
himself.** 

According to Austin’s version of the events at Saltillo, he 
acted in good faith with Robertson and the Nashville Company.'* 
On his arrival in Saltillo in January, 1831, he requested of Gov- 
ernor Viesca an extension of the company’s contract or a new 
contract for Robertson. Austin represented the governor as be- 
ing displeased that he should even make such a petition. In the 
first place he said that it would be a violation of the Law of 
April 6, 1830, to make a colonization contract with citizens of 
the United States who were excluded by the law. Furthermore, 
it would involve the governor in difficulties with both the state 
and the federal government. Finally the governor told Austin 
that he was interceding for a man who even at his entrance into 
the country had made himself obnoxious. The governor refused, 
therefore, to consider either an extension of the contract or a 
new contract in favor of Robertson. Austin then learned that 
applications were being made by English and French companies 
for the Nashville Company’s territory and also for the vacant 
lands within his colony between the ten leagues of the coast and 
the San Antonio road. Austin knew that if Europeans obtained 
contracts for these lands, the colonization of the territory would 
be prevented for another six years. Austin was eager that the 
territory be settled because it would mean an end to trouble 
from the Indians in that locality. Believing that the conditions 
demanded that he do something, he applied for and received a 
contract for the territory on February 25, 1831, for himself and 
Williams. This was nearly two months before the expiration of 
the Nashville Company's contract. The Mexican government 
considered it as annulled by the Law of April 6, 1830. Austin 
and Williams, being Mexican citizens, were not excluded from 
making a colonization contract after April 6, 1830. 


*Notice by Sterling C. Robertson, July 2, 1834. Austin Papers. 
“Translations of Empresario Contracts, 236-241. 
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Robertson’s version of the same story is very different.'* Ac- 
cording to his story, he, having had some difficulty in settling 
the Nashville colony because of the Law of April 6, 1830, en- 
gaged Austin, who was leaving for Saltillo, to adjust the matter 
for him. He also requested Austin to obtain an extension of the 
contract for the company or a new contract in favor of Robert- 
son. Robertson claimed that Austin instead of presenting the 


facets in the case, had 


a falsely represented to the government that no exertions 
had been made to settle the colony, that no families had been 
introduced, and that the company had abandoned its rights: and 
in this manner he entrapped the government into a new contract, 
which . . . it made with him and his partner, Mr. Williams. 


Robertson claimed that one hundred families had been intro- 
duced before the passage of the Law of April 6, 1830. If that 
were the case the colony should have been considered established 
by the same law. The government would then have had no right 
to cancel the contract before 1834.'° It could have been possible 
that Robertson was ready to petition the government for a com- 
missioner to issue titles when the Law of April 6, 1830, was 
passed. Austin said it was a well known fact that during the 
six years of the contract nothing was done by the company to 
settle the colony, except to send out an exploring agent.*® As 
to whom the colony rightfully belonged was based on whether 
or not the one hundred families were introduced before April 6, 
1830. If they had been introduced, Austin misrepresented things 
to the government and thereby obtained the colony. This is still 


+ 


a mooted question.*?. The evidence examined seems to tend to 
support Austin’s claims. However, other Robertson documents 
are said to exist which are not available and which might throw 


more light on the question.** 


“Notice by Sterling C. Robertson, July 2, 1834. Austin Papers. 
“Abstract of Original Titles of Record in the General Land Office. 
Translation of Empresario Contracts, 236. 

“For a very minute examination of this question, showing beyond rea- 
sonable doubt that Robertson could not have introduced a hundred fam- 
ilies prior to April 6, 1830, see Barker, The Life of Stephen F. Austin, 
Chapter XI, particularly pages 348-354.—E. C. B. 

“They are in the possession of Mrs. Cone Johnson of Tyler, Texas, a 
descendant of Sterling C. Robertson. Mrs. Johnson has died since this 
study was written. 
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The colony remained under the control of Austin and Wil- 
liams from February 25, 1831, until April 29, 1834.** In 1834, 
Robertson submitted evidence to the legislature of Coahuila and 
Texas from the Ayuntamiento of San Felipe de Austin to sub- 
stantiate his claim that one hundred families had been intro- 
duced before April 6, 1830.** The colony was then restored to 
the Nashville Company. The time of the contract was extended 
for four years and Sterling C. Robertson was recognized as em- 
presario.”° 

At the time some people believed that the colony had been 
restored, not because of the facts in the case, but because of 
bribery. Oliver Jones wrote James F. Perry that he believed it 
had cost a bribe of thirteen hundred dollars.** Another letter 
on the same subject was received by Perry from Perry’s step-son, 
Moses Austin Bryan, says: 


Robertson has got the colony but he has got it by proveing 
lies by some interested individuals. . . . I think there will 
be some difficulty about it yet as they will try to prove that Rob- 
ertson had not the Hundred familys which he has stated to the 
Government through the Ayuntameanto that he had when the 
Law of 6 April was passed.*7 


The same legislature which returned the colony to Robertson 
and the company granted the premium lands of five /eagues and 
five Jabors to Robertson for introducing the first hundred fam- 
ilies. W. H. Steele was appointed land commissioner to issue 
titles to the colonists. During 1834 and 1835 titles were issued 
for land to two hundred and seventy-five people. Not one of the 
number was for as much as a league except the titles to Robert- 
son himself.** One hundred and twenty-seven of the titles were 
for twenty-five /abors; the remainder, except Robertson’s were for 
less than twenty-five labors. 

The commissioner, Steele, by April 1, 1835, had involved him- 
self in a difficulty with the governor. Among his instructions 
were two items which he very promptly violated. He was to re- 

Sayles, Harly Laws of Texas, 1, 385-386. 


*Vidaurri to the Governor of the State, April 29, 1834. Austin Papers. 
*Sayles, Harly Laws of Tewas, I, 385-386. 


*Jones to Perry, June 10, 1834. Austin Papers. 
“Bryan to Perry, June 26, 1834. Austin Papers. 
*Abstract of Original Titles of Record. 
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spect the possessions of the colonists introduced by Austin and 
Williams during the period when they controlled the colony; 
and, in the second place, he was to issue titles only to colonists 
introduced by Robertson.*® When Steele reached the colony, he 
began issuing titles to people who had not been introduced by 
Robertson, and he dispossessed some of the Austin and Williams 
colonists. The governor ordered the jefe politico of the depart- 
ment of the Brazos to make an investigation of Steele’s activi- 
ties, and also to ascertain whether or not one hundred families 
had actually been introduced before the expiration of the first 
contract.*° The investigation seems to have shown that Robert- 
son had not introduced the hundred families before the expira- 


1835, the legisla- 


tion of the first contract, because, on May 18, 
ture of Coahuila and Texas returned the colony to Austin and 
Williams.* 

Such was the situation when the Texas revolution began. On 
December 22, 1836, the first Congress of the Republic of Texas 
declared that all vacant lands in the state were property of the 
state and that all empresario contracts ceased with the Texas 
Declaration of Independence.** In 1837, the Texas Congress 
passed another law permitting citizen empresarios to institute 
proceedings in the courts to determine their rights to lands. Rob- 
ertson, who had been recognized by the Mexican government as 
the empresario of the Nashville or Robertson colony, brought 
suit for the premium lands. The case was tried before a jury, 
whose findings were as follows: 


. . . that they find evidence of one hundred families having 
been introduced to Robertson’s colony previous to the renewal of 
his contract; 279 families agreeably to the titles issued by Steele, 
100 recorded previous to March, 1836, and 121 introduced to 
that time, but not recorded in consequence of the closing of the 
land office, making in all 600 families, for which they find 30 
leagues and 30 labors of land. Rejecting the 221 families intro- 
duced after the closing of the land office, would leave 379 fam- 
ilies, viz., the 100 introduced before April 6, 1830, and the 279 
to whom titles were issued. No question has been made as to 
whether the first hundred should or should not be included with 


*Translation of Empresario Contracts, 232. 
Tbid., 233. 

"Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 415. 
“Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 1324. 
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the 279 who received titles from Steele. It has not been con- 


wae 
tested by the state and we will not investigate the point.** 

An objection was raised in the trial to counting a single man 
in favor of the petitioner. The law promised five /eagues and 
five Jabors for each one hundred families introduced. Of the two 
hundred and seventy-nine titles issued by Steele, one hundred 


and eight were to single men. On this joint the judge decided: 


We are of the opinion that for every 3 titles issued to single 
men, the empresario is equitably entitled to the premium. al- 
lowed for a head of a family. — According to the prescribed pro- 
portion, the premium for these would be the amount allowed for 
the settlement of 36 families: reducing 108 from 279, and adding 
36 to the remainder would make the sum of 207, the whole of 
the families being 307, for which the appellee is entitled to his 
premium lands.** 

Although the court awarded Robertson the premium lands for 
the three hundred and seven families, a doubt seemed to exist as 
to whether one hundred of them should have been counted for 
Robertson, namely, the hundred claimed to have been introduced 
before April 6, 1830. According to the records of the land office, 
the one hundred families were not issued titles to land before 
April 6, 1830.*%° If the hundred people were really there on 
April 6, 1830, there were only three things for them to do. In 
the first place, they might have left the colony and entered an- 
other colony; in the second place, they might have remained and 
received titles to their land from Austin and Williams; finally, 
if they had received no title from Austin and Williams, thev 
could have obtained their title to land from Robertson during 

) 


1834 or 1835. If they received titles to land in 1834 and 1835, 
they were counted for those years and therefore should not have 
been counted as a hundred before April 6, 1830. If they were 
actually introduced and if they did remain and receive titles to 
land, they were counted twice for Robertson when he was granted 
his premium lands. The number of titles granted then by Rob- 
ertson should be 207 instead of 307. As Robertson’s contract 
called for 800, he was, at best, only partially successful in ful- 
filling his obligations. 
(Continued. ) 

“The Texas Reports; Cases adjudged in the Supreme Court during 

December Term, 1847, Ul, 27-29. 


*Tbid., II, 29. 
Abstract of Original Titles of Record. 
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A HISTORY OF THE J A RANCH 
Hartey True Burton 
CuAapTerR V 
THE INDIAN SCARE OF 1890 


In November, 1890, during the fall roundup, 8. H. Vaughn, 
manager of the Rocking Chair Ranch, which was located in what 
is now Collingsworth County with headquarters where the town 
of Wellington now is, with his men, was rounding up some cattle.* 
It was very dry, and the herd stirred up a great deal of dust. Be- 
tween sundown and dark the cowboys shot a beef, built a fire and 
made a great deal of noise. This cloud of dust and fire, com- 
mingled with the noise and shooting, frightened a woman nearby 
who was at home alone with her two small children.* Thinking 
the cowboys were Indians, she hurriedly placed her two children 
on a horse and made a dash to the nearest neighbor, Huddleson 
by name. 

She was so badly frightened that she lost one of the children 
off the horse and did not miss it until she arrived at the Huddleson 
home. She told the Huddlesons that a large band of Indians 
was coming. Mr. Huddleson, after hiding the women and chil- 
dren, made a dash to Salsbury, the nearest town, which was on 
the Fort Worth & Denver Railroad about five miles from the 
present town of Memphis, to spread the news and to get help. 
In doing this he ran his horse to death.* 

The telegraph operator at Salsbury was evidently a great joker 
and did not believe Huddleson’s report or was so badly frightened 
that he lost his wits, because he sent telegraphic messages far and 
wide, some of which were as follows:> “I can see them fighting 
about a mile from town.” “They are still fighting about half a 


‘Interview with Henry W. Taylor, Clarendon, Texas. 

*Interview with T. D. Hobart, Pampa, Texas. 

“Interview with T. D. Hobart, Pampa, Texas. 

‘Interview with T. D. Hobart, Pampa, Texas. 

‘Joe Horn, who was at Salsbury at the time, says that the operator 
sent messages all the next day similar to these. 
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mile from town, but they are holding them very well.” His last 
message was, “I see the Indians coming. I am gone.” 

J. K. Farrington, manager of the J A Ranch at that time, 
L. C. Beverly, and Judge Campbell were in Clarendon the day 
these messages were coming in.* They were in a one-horse buggy 
and they drove the horse to death getting back to the ranch. It 
was about eleven-thirty o’clock when they arrived, as they had to 
walk a part of the way. Regardless of the hour, they awoke all 
the cowboys and sent a part of them up to “The Big House” to 
get eight old buffalo guns to clean up.” While getting these guns 
from a vacant room, they awoke the women folks, who slept in 
this house. Among them was an “old maid” from Virginia, who 
happened to be visiting at the ranch.* All of the women were 
badly frightened and especially the “old maid.” She could not 
be comforted in any way until all the women were put in a large 
cellar connected with the bunk house. There were quite a num- 
ber of “nesters” scattered down the valley from the J A _head- 
quarters, and, as it happened, the men were away from home 
working; so the next morning Mr. Kent and a number of the 
other cowboys took wagons with hay frames on them and gathered 
up the nesters’ wives and children, about sixty in all. They were 
also put in this large cellar with the other women. 

Mr. Farrington firmly believed the Indian story and made all 
the preparations possible to ward off an Indian attack. He had 
Bill Koogle, who had had military experience, to drill the cow- 
boys, and the boys took turn about doing guard duty for three 
days and nights.’° 

One of the boys who did guard duty was an Irishman, Charlie 
Parks, of Clarendon, just over from the “Old Country.” His post 
for the first guard duty was west of the bunk house near a draw 
between two hills. There was a house near his post with a fence 
around it. But let Charlie tell it: 

The boys told me that if I heard a mocking bird sing, or an 
owl hoot, or a coyote howl, that it was a sure thing that the 


*Interview with J. W. Kent, Paloduro, Texas. 
"Interview with J. W. Kent, Paloduro, Texas. 
‘Interview with J. W. Kent, Paloduro, Texas. 
*Interview with J. W. Kent, Paloduro, Texas. 

“Interview with J. W. Kent, Paloduro, Texas. 
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Indians were near, as they used these calls at night. I did not 
have to wait for any of these calls. I had been on duty only a 
few minutes when I heard the worst noise I had ever heard. The 
first thing I did was to get a shell jammed in my gun, and | 
could not get it out. The next thing I did, I literally flew. 
I—God—I run so fast, a stop watch would have been standing 
still if it had been timing me. I ran into John Mann, whose 
post was next to mine, and he asked me where I was going and 
said [I had better get back to my post. I told him about the ter- 
rible noise. He suggested that we investigate and we did. The 
terrible noise proved to be the screaking of the yard yate. I 
never felt so foolish in my life. 


Another amusing incident that happened during the scare was 
this: Among the cowboys at the J A Ranch was an old Indian 
fighter, who boasted that for years he had killed Indians all over 
the Panhandle. One of the nesters by the name of “Jug” Ruther- 
ford, who had been away at work, returned to his home near the 
headquarters.** Knowing that the people at headquarters had not 
heard the latest news, namely, that there were no Indians, he 
decided it would be a good joke to build a big fire in front of his 
house and make the people at headquarters believe the Indians 
were burning the settlers’ houses. It had the desired effect. When 
the old Indian fighter saw the fire, he took the “cramps” and had 
to be put in the cellar with the women and children. 

Mr. Kent tells this incident: “Mr. Farrington, Beverly, and 
Campbell decided to send their wives from the J A Ranch to Claude 
and let them take the train and go to California to visit until the 
Indian fight was over. I was sent along as escort or bodyguard 
for them. I was to ride in the rear and protect them from In- 
dians, although I did not believe there were any Indians in the 
country. There was a heavy fog and when they got upon the 
Cap Rock, I turned around and went back to headquarters, and 
they never did know the difference.” “Mitch” Bell, who was at 
the J A headquarters the first night the report was brought in, 
was sent at midnight to the Tule headquarters to tell the boys 
there to prepare for an Indian attack. He also went to the town 
of Tulia and told the people there about the coming of the In- 
dians. He remained at Tulia several days. While he was there 


“Interview with “Mitch” Bell, Clarendon, Texas. 
“Interview with J. W. Kent, Paloduro, Texas. 
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the people discovered that there were no Indians. They decided 
that Mr. Bell had made up his story himself and were very angry. 
Mr. Bell says, “They came very near mobbing me, and I had to do 
some tall explaining to save myself.” 

The people as a whole over the Panhandle believed there was 
going to be an Indian raid and were badly frightened. An inci- 
dent occurred at Clarendon which proves this. Mr. Henry W. 
Taylor of Clarendon gives the following account of it: 

The report of the Indian raid got to Clarendon after I had 
closed my hardware store for the day and gone home for the night. 
A boy came to my house and said, ‘Mr. Taylor, you had better 
go down to your store, it is full of men.” Sure enough when I got 
there it was full of men; they had broken into the store and were 
helping themselves to my guns and ammunition. I told them it 
yas the biggest fool thing I ever heard of, that there had not been 
any Indians in the country in twelve years. They would not listen 
to me. They took the guns and ammunition and went to Sals- 
bury to fight the Indians. About three hundred dollars worth of 
guns and ammunition were never returned. 

The Fort Worth & Denver Railroad ran a special train to Sals- 
bury when the report of the Indians came. Joe Horn, who was 
at Salsbury when the special arrived, says: 

There were more drunks got off of that train than I ever saw 
in my life. There were enough drunks to have stopped all the 
Indians in the territory if they had been sober. It would have 
been a terrible slaughter if there really had been Indians, because 
those volunteers were not able to take care of themselves, let 
alone fight. 


Thus ended the last Indian scare in the Panhandle of Texas. 


Cuapter VI 
MARKETING AND OBTAINING SUPPLIES 
Part I 
MARKETING 


It is difficult for us in this day and generation, with our rail- 
roads running in every direction and connecting every part of 
the country, with practically every farmer, and certainly every 


ranchman, having one or more trucks and equally as many cars, 
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and with markets and supplies of every kind at our very doors, 
to realize just what a great problem it was for the pioneers to 
get their products to market and to obtain supplies. From 1878 
to 1888 cattle from the J A Ranch, as well as the cattle from 
every ranch in Texas, were driven to northern and eastern markets. 
Usually just one trip per year was made, and that was in the 
fall of the year. Sometimes, however, cattle were driven to market 
in the spring. 

In the fall of the year, the cattle were rounded up and made 
ready to start to market some time in October. Mr. Kent says 
that they would never start until after frost. Usually sixteen or 
eighteen men were necessary to drive a herd to market. If it was 
a small herd, twelve men were enough. On the other hand, if 
there were more than twelve or fifteen hundred head, it was better 
to divide the herd into two, and then, of course, more men were 
necessary. The last year the J A people drove cattle overland to 
market, Colonel Goodnight says there were so many that he split 
the herd into three separate herds. They usually made twelve or 
fifteen miles per day. The cattle were allowed to graze on the 
way and were fat when they arrived at market. This was very 
pleasant work, the old cowboys agree, under favorable conditions. 
As Colonel Goodnight expresses it, “it was the most pleasant work 
connected with the cattle business in the early days; if a man was 
trained to it, and liked to work, it was glorious work.” J. W. 
Martin agrees that it was very agreeable work, but that the pleasure 
derived depended a great deal upon the kind of cattle you were 
driving as well as weather conditions. He does not believe any- 
one ever derived much pleasure from driving two-year-old heifers, 
especially in bad weather. ‘“T'wo-year-old heifers are the meanest 
cattle in the world to drive,” he says; “while most any kind of 
cattle are liable to stampede the first three or four days they are 
on the road, two-year-old heifers never get ‘road broke.’ I re- 
member on one trip of twenty days, with it raining most of the 
time, this bunch of two-year-old heifers ran every night, and as a 
result the boys were not in bed over four hours at a time.” 

One thing that was necessary in order to handle cattle on the 
road with the least trouble was to have a good leader for the cattle 
to follow. The J A Ranch had one leader, an old blue Texas 
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steer, that made himself famous. Mr. Kent gives the following 


account of him: 


In the early days, cattle were very wild and when they were 
started on the trail, after the first two or three days, there wou'd 
be a few steers that would take the lead and keep it all the rest 
of the way. There was one old blue steer that always did this, 
so taking advantage of this fact, we would rope “Old Blue” and 
one of us boys would lead him in front and the rest of the herd 
would follow. I led him all the way from the J A Ranch to 
Dodge City, Kansas once, and some of the other boys did the same 
thing later. When we got ready to start back to the ranch, we 
would turn “Old Blue” loose and he would come back to the ranch 
with the cow horses. The fellow who led “Old Blue” had to swim 
all the rivers first, and this was a dangerous business when the 
rivers were swollen. “Old Blue” came in handy, too, in penning 
cattle. He was used for many purposes and finally died of old age. 
His horns are kept in the office of the J. A. headquarters over the 
door leading into the vault. 


Colonel Goodnight gives a splendid account in one of the ar- 
ticles he has written, entitled “Managing a Trail Herd.” While 
it does not pertain to the J A Ranch in particular, at the same 
time a great deal of his trail experience was obtained while he 
was connected with the J A Ranch; hence a copy of it fits in well 
here. 


So much has been said and written about the old trails that 
anything else may seem superfluous. But my trail experience was 
so long and varied that perhaps what I have to say may be of 
interest to someone. 

The first thing that I did was to make up my mind that I was 
going to drive and then where to. When this was done I set 
about collecting the outfit. My first step towards this was to 
round up fifty or sixty good horses. Then the mess wagon was 
made ready with provisions to last the time it would take to make 
the drive. For instance, when the Goodnight Trail was laid off 
I had to prepare for a six hundred-mile stretch; that being the 
distance from Young County, Texas, my starting place, to Fort 
Sumner, New Mexico, where I expected to sell my cattle. In the 
meantime, of course, I had informed my neighbor stockmen that 
I was to drive to a northern market and would receive any cattle 
they wanted to go with the herd. I could always count on the 
cattle reaching me at a certain time, and was never over three 
days in putting a herd of three thousand together. 

Owing to the danger of the Indians and the stampedes I always 
got out of the settlements as soon as possible, for cattle that were 
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scattered were much easier traced on the trail than in the settle- 
ments, owing to the fact that mine would be the only cattle on 
the trail. In my drive of 1866, I had to lay out my own trail, as 
no trail had been made since 1859, and that one not in my direc- 
tion, when Oliver Loving drove a herd out of Texas. I laid out 
my course by the aid of maps and my experience in exploring the 
frontier when I was a ranger, on the frontier during the war. My 
course led through a trackless wilderness, where fierce nomadic 
tribes of Indians prowled at will. 

I started the herd with eighteen men to drive them. These men 
were thoroughly drilled regarding their places and duties. I al- 
ways, of course, selected two of my most skillful men to be my 
“pointers.” These men were to handle the front of the herd and 
keep them in line on the course given out by the foreman. These 
pointers were never changed from their positions at the head of 
the herd. However, they would exchange sides each morning to 
get some relief from the stifling dust from the herd. 

Ot course the side men were changed each morning, except the 
corner men, as it is a fact that the further up the herd, the lighter 
the work. This divides the horse labor. Besides 300 miles of the 
Pecos River is terrific in alkali dust. If you were second coming 
behind to the right today, you would be third left tomorrow. You 
woulc keep going up each day, and changing sides, until you 
reached the pointers. You then dropped back to first on the right. 
This is kept up during the whole drive. Each man knows his 
place and takes it each morning. The rest of the men were divided 
along the sides in proportion to the length of the herd. I always 
selected three steady men for the rear. These men were called 
“drag hands” for the reason that they were to look out for the 
weaker cattle. Since the speed of the herd was determined by the 
rear it was the duty of the rear men to see that the stronger cattle 
were kept forward and out of the way, so that the weaker cattle 
would not be impeded. This is what we ealled “keeping the cor- 
ners.” It was necessary to see that the rear of the herd was no 
wider than the “swing,” which was that part between the front 
and rear Should this not be done, great loss would be occasioned 
from overheating; for the heat from so many moving cattle was 
terrific. If the pointers found that the swing was too long, they 
simply ciecked up until the herd was the correct length—one-half 
mile. 

Trail hands were well disciplined and were governed entirely by 
sigaals, They were too far from the leader to receive orders any 
otler way. My guards were standing guards, that is to say, that 
th: man who had the first watch the first night would have it all 
th: way through the drive. If you left the choice to the old hands 
they invariably chose the standing guard. 

I had system on my drives. My friends often laughed about it, 
bit the most successful drives were always systematically ordered. 
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We ate breakfast just as day broke. The pointers and two other 
men who were to relieve the last night guard, ate as soon as pos- 
sible. If there were signs of Indians the herd was started from 
its bedding grounds and put to grazing as soon as they could see 
clear enough to take care of them and provided there were no 
Indians about; but when there was danger of an attack the herd 
was kept on the bed ground until all hands were mounted and 
around them, which was done in a very few minutes. The cattle 
were always headed toward the course we were taking. The men 
ate, saddled and fell into place as soon as possible. It is remark- 
able that during my ten years on the trail I rarely ever had a man 
who would shirk his duty; had he been so inclined, he would have 
been ridiculed out of it. It is certain that no deadheads ever stayed 
in a cow camp any length of time. 

As soon as the cattle had grazed sufficiently, they were put in 
moving order without delay. A column of cattle would march 
either slowly or faster according to the distance the side men rode 
from the line. Therefore, when we had a long drive to make be- 
tween watering places and it was necessary to move faster, the men 
rode closer to the line. Under normal conditions, the herd was 
fifty to sixty feet across, the thickness being governed by the dis- 
tance we had to go before resting. When the signal was given to 
start the herd, the foreman would tell the men what width to make 
the herd. Therefore, the order might be ten feet or twenty feet. 
Narrowing the string was called “squeezing them down.” Ten 
feet was the lowest limit, for when the line was this width. gaps 
came and the cattle began trotting to fill in the spaces. Then the 
pointers would check them in front. The fastest steppers would 
naturally go up a little; but they were never allowed to trot. After 
a herd was handled a month or two they became gentler and it 
was necessary to ride a little closer to obtain the same results. 

In laying off a trail the foreman or the owner of the cattle would 
ride ahead twenty or thirty miles—that is, if he does not find water 
sooner. He always rode a good horse and explored both sides of 
the way, in his search for water holes. He preferred to fird water 
holes twelve or fifteen miles apart, but he kept going until he did 
find it—with this exception, 1f he found that he was striking a 
desert, he would return to the herd and inform the men what they 
should expect. Then they knew that the cattle were to be moved 
with all possible speed without actually crowding them. The owner 
then changed horses and rode on ahead once more until he found 
water: then he would go back and signal to the men. This was 
kept up until our destination was reached. Our trail was nw 
established and two or three more drives would plainly mark '‘t. 
This is the way I laid off the Goodnight Trail. 

On my first drive across the ninety-six-mile desert that lies kr- 
tween the Pecos and the Concho Rivers, I lost three hundred he:d 
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of cattle. We were three days and nights crossing this desert, and 
during this time we had no sleep or rest, as we had to keep the 
cattle moving all the time in order to get them to the river before 
they died of thirst. I rode the same horse for the three days 
and nights, and what sleep I got was on his back. As the cattle 
got closer to the water, they had no sense at all and we had to 
hold them back as well as we could. When they reached the stream 
they swam right across and then doubled back before stopping to 
drink. During this trip those steers got as gentle as dogs. 

After this trip across the desert we made it systematically and 
there was practically no more loss. And the time consumed in 
making the drives would not vary two hours. We would leave the 
Concho at noon and drive that afternoon and all night, the next 
day and the next night. About ten o’clock the next morning we 
would reach the Pecos. The mess wagon was always sent on ahead 
in making these drives and the men would eat and drink as they 
passed it with the suffering cattle. 

But to return to the regular routine of the trail: A herd under 
ordinary conditions was ready for grazing in the morning at eleven 
o’clock. At this time the men stopped for dinner, which had been 
prepared while breakfast was cooking. It was always best to select 
a grazing ground where the ground met to straddle the trail; so 
that the cattle could be thrown to each side. If this was done, the 
foreman or one of the pointers would give the signal to split the 
herd, by waving his hand each way. The swing hands would fall 
into the center, turning the cattle both ways. It was a little 
troublesome the first few days, but the cattle soon learned it. This 
method brought the herd back into form in half the time it would 
take if the cattle were all on one side. 

After this grazing at noon, the cattle would not eat any more 
until they got to water, which we always tried to reach before sun- 
down. This gave us ample time to have the cattle filled and 
everything arranged for a pleasant night. After they had grazed 
they were bedded for the night. The herd was put in a circle, the 
cattle being a comfortable distance apart. When the drive was 
first started and the cattle were fresh, I used a double guard. That 
is, half the men guarded the first part of the night; the other half 
the latter part. In storms and stampedes we were all on duty. 
After the herd had been out fifteen days, it was “trail broke” and 
four men were sufficient to guard three thousand cattle. If we 
were out two or three months, the last month two men on duty at 
a time were sufficient. Each guard slept two hours at a time and 
a little over, for each guard always stayed up a little over time. 
It is a fact that the last guard had the shortest hours. After we 
had been out a month the men could easily stay awake their two 
hours, and when in camp would not sleep those two hours. We 
never had a watch to go by, but divided the time by the dipper; 
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it was accurately measured in this way. The guards rode around 
the herd facing each other; in this way they passed each other 
twice as they went around. If a rattlesnake was heard in the 
guard line, the men hearing it informed his companions of its 
whereabouts and the next morning someone would go and kill it— 
rattlesnakes do not move at night. Cattle feared a rattler and 
always gave him a wide berth. 

When cattle are first started, the risk of stampedes is great. 
They are nervous and easily frightened, the slightest noise may 
startle them into running. Some cattle are stampeders by nature. 
The greatest losses occurred in the night when all was utter con- 
fusion. A herd was more likely to run on a dark night than on 
a moonlight night. The remarkable thing about it was that the 
whole herd started instantly, jarring the earth like an earthquake. 
We could not divide the course they were taking until they had 
gone far enough for the sound to guide us—unless they were com- 
ing toward us. In that case I led the herd, holding them back as 
much as possible. As soon as the herd was strung out, we would 
turn the leaders back. They would circle and go into what was 
called a “mill,” invariably moving to the right (if any old trail- 
man ever heard of a herd moving to the left, I would like to hear 
from him). 

The cattle would run until they were tired and we gradually 
spread them and they would settle down. We never took the 
cattle back to the same bed ground, for we knew that they would 
run again. We always tried to find the highest ground. Once 
settled they would generally be quiet. As a rule it took several 
days to rid the cattle of the effects of a stampede. The most suc- 
cessful way I found was to drive them all night. This way had 
them under control with the men all around them. I placed two 
of my most skillful men behind at what we called the corners and 
four more in front. If it was dark and the cattle had been badly 
stampeded they would not go far until they began to run again; 
not all of them would be running, however. Strange to say, there 
would be about one-half the herd that were marching along as 
though nothing had happened, while the rest of the herd would be 
going at a mad rate. The stampeders would come up one side at 
full speed, but when they reached the front the men in the lead 
would catch them and turn them back on the other side; then the 
men on the corners would drive them back again. These cattle 
would run until they were in great distress. We followed this 
method again the next night and the cattle were cured. They 
never stampeded again. 

On nights when an electric storm was in progress, we could see 
the lightning playing on the horns of the cattle and on the horses’ 
ears, resembling lightning bugs. 

I was the only trailman that I know of who used steer leaders. 
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[I conceived this idea after the first trip and found it to be of great 
advantage. I used two steers. The bells I put on them were of the 
very best type—ox bells. They were arranged with a strap which 
would easily stop the clapper. When the signal to graze was given 
the man in charge of the steers would fasten down the clappers, and 
turn the steers off the trail. After we had been out for a month, 
should the clapper come loose at night, the whole herd would be 
on its feet in no time. The lead steers were of great advantage in 
swimming the rivers and in penning, for the cattle soon learned to 
go where the bell called them. Before starting on a trail drive, 
I made it a rule to draw up an article of agreement, setting forth 
what each man was to do. The main clause was that if one man 
shot another he was to be tried by the outfit and hanged on the 
spot—if found guilty. I never had a man shot on the trail. When 
I passed through the ninety-six-mile desert, I used to see two lonely 
graves. At Horsehead crossing where we struck the Pecos, there 
were thirteen graves. All the result of pistol shots but one. I 
thought then, as I think now, that all foremen and owners should 
have been responsible for the lives of their men, not only against 
the Indians but against each other. I shall never forget the im- 
pression made upon me when I would see those lonely graves. The 
life of some dear brother or father had been snuffed out as a result 
of a trifle. 

Taking all in all, my life on the trail was the happiest part of it. 
I wish I could find words to describe the companionship and loyalty 
of the men towards each other. It is beyond imagination. The 
cowboy of the old days is the most misunderstood man on earth. 
Few young people of the younger generation realize that the west- 
ern men—the cowboys—were as brave and chivalrous as it is pos- 
sible to be. Bullies and tyrants were unknown among them. They 
kept their places around a herd and under all circumstances; and 
if they had to fight they were always ready. Timid men were not 
known among them—the life did not fit them. Today many of 
the richest and greatest men of Texas were cowboys. Of the hands 
I employed there are now at least three millionaires. Fewer cow- 
boys have been tried for crimes than any other class of men.’ 


No more J A cattle were driven over the trail after 1888, but 
were sold to local buyers instead, or were shipped to market by 
rail from Panhandle, Washburn, and other near shipping points. 

The kind of cattle shipped to market continued to be the same, 
namely, two and three-year-old steers and the “culls” of the she- 
cattle until about 1911, when the Honorable James Wadsworth, 
Jr., became manager of the ranch. At this time there was a radi- 


‘The above article was furnished the writer by Colonel Goodnight. He 
wrote this manuscript and has it among his collection of papers. 
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cal change in the class of cattle sold. Wadsworth has this to say 
concerning the change: 


When I went there [J A Ranch] in 1911 the principal output 
of the ranch was two-year-old and three-year-old steers. They were 
sold to feeders in Kansas and other middle western states. During 
the four and one-half years of my management, the price of cattle 
rose to a rather remarkable extent. While the first shipment I 
made in 1911 consisted of three-year-old steers at something like 
$32.00 per head, the character of business and the demands of the 
market changed to such an extent that by the time I left in 1915 
we were shipping six-months-old calves at $35.00 per head. This 
change in principal output from two-year-old steers to six-months- 
old calves permitted us to increase the number of cows on the range. 
When I left, our shipments of two-year-olds and three-year-olds 
were very, very small. The cow herd had been increased and our 
principal job was to handle and ship calves. Other ranches in the 
Panhandle adopted the same methods at about that same time. 
That was a transition period and the change in methods was very 
significant and important.* 

The same policy is followed today. The steer calves are sold 
on foot to buyers who come to the J A Ranch. About one-third 
of the heifers and the “culls” of every kind are sold each year. 
They are shipped to Oklahoma City, Kansas City, and other points. 


b 


Part II 
OBTAINING SUPPLIES 


When the J A Ranch was first established, the nearest settlement 
was Fort Elliott,! a mile and a half from where Mobeetie is now,” 
and according to Colonel Goodnight’s description, of it, “There was 
just one store, and it was patronized by outlaws, thieves, cutthroats, 
and buffalo hunters, and a large per cent of prostitutes. Taking 
it all in all, I think it was the hardest place I ever saw on the 


*Manuscript, A Short Sketch of the J A Ranch, written by Honorable 
James Wadsworth, Jr., for the writer, March 25, 1925. 

*Paul P. Steed, “The Texas Panhandle of Yesterday” (Amariilo Daily 
News, Amarillo, September 21, 1915). 

*Ibid. “Mobeetie, the Indian word for Sweetwater, was perhaps the 
first settlement in the Panhandle. It was established in 1875 and began 
from one store about a mile and a half from Fort Elliott. This store 
was mainly to supply the army of buffalo hunters then roving over the 
country. Mobeetie was the only trading post for two hundred and 
twenty-five miles south.” 
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frontier except Cheyenne, Wyoming.” ‘The next nearest settlement 
was Dodge City, Kansas, and there were no railroad connections 
in it at this time.’ In fact, it was nothing but a small govern- 
ment post. Tascosa was, perhaps, the third nearest settlement, and 
it was hardly more at this time than just a good place to cross the 
Canadian River with cattle.* Certainly it was nothing more than 
just a cowboy town because it was nothing more than this for many 
years after this date. Quoting Colonel Goodnight again, “When 
[ first settled here [on the J A Ranch] there was not a permanent 
settlement, aside from Fort Elliott, from here north to the Ar- 
kansas River, west to New Mexico, south to the Rio Grande, east 
to the western cross timbers of this state.” 

It will readily be seen that these places were not able to furnish 
supplies needed for a ranch; hence it was necessary to freight sup- 
plies at first from Elmoro and Trinidad, Colorado, a distance of 
some four hundred miles. 

The first lumber used on the J A Ranch in the building of the 
Old Home Ranch house was brought from Trinidad, Colorado.° 
A part of the supplies were brought back from Trinidad by the 
wagons which were taken on the trail when cattle were sent to 
market and the rest were obtained from post traders. 

The usual cost of ox-freight (that was what freight was called 
which was hauled by oxen) was one cent per hundred pounds, per 
mile.® Goods that were hauled over four hundred miles were 
necessarily extremely high. The customary price of flour delivered 
was seven dollars per hundred pounds, and two hundred and 
twenty-five dollars per thousand feet for lumber, and ten cents for 
twenty-five matches.’ 

When the Santa Fe Railroad extended its lines to Dodge City, 
Kansas, the J A people opened an account with Wright and Bey- 
erly, commission merchants of that town, as did a great many 
other ranches. Lee and Runnels, post traders, did most of the 


*Interview with Colonel Goodnight. 

‘Interview with Colonel Goodnight. 

"Interview with Colonel Goodnight. 

“Interview with Colonel Goodnight. 

‘Paul P. Steed, “The Texas Panhandle of Yesterday (Amarillo Daily 
News, Amarillo, September 21, 1915). 

“Interview with Henry W. Taylor, Clarendon, Texas. 
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freighting for these merchants.° They would put ten or twelve 
yoke of oven to four or five freight wagons tied together.*° The 
advantage in tying the wagons together was that there were no 
roads and no bridges over streams, and in case they got stalled 
in a sand bed or at the foot of a hill, or came to a stream, they 
could take loose all the wagons except one and pull it across, then 
come back and get the others one at a time. In this way they 
saved much time. 

When the Texas & Pacific Railroad extended its line to Colo- 
rado City, Texas, in 1881, it became more convenient for the 
J A Ranch to get supplies from this point. Accordingly they 
opened an account with the Smith Walker Company of Colorado 
City and secured some of their supplies from that place.** Two 
years later (1883), the Fort Worth & Denver Railroad was extended 
to Wichita Falls, Texas.** This was much nearer than Colorado 
City and the J A Ranch soon opened an account with the O. P. 
Woods Mercantile Company of Wichita Falls. With the advent 
of the railroads to Wichita Falls, came also the use of mule teams 
to do the freighting and the retirement of the ox as a freight 
animal.** 

Jim Hughes began freighting supplies to the J A Ranch and 
other ranches in this section and used five ten-mule teams, three 
wagons to one ten-mule team, thus making fifteen wagons in all.* 

During the year 1885, the Fort Worth & Denver Railroad was 
extended to Harold, Texas, and some supplies were obtained there. 
Two years later (1887), the Fort Worth & Denver was extended 
to Clarendon, thus making it possible for the J A Ranch to obtain 
most of its supplies about twenty-five miles from headquarters. 
The same year, 1887, the Santa Fe Railroad was extended from 
Souther, Kansas, to Panhandle, Texas, thus opening up another 
source of obtaining supplies and a shipping point at the same time.*® 


*Interview with Henry W. Taylor, Clarendon, Texas. 

“Interview with Henry W. Taylor, Clarendon, Texas. 

“Interview with Henry W. Taylor, Clarendon, Texas. 

“Paul P. Steed, “The Texas Panhandle of Yesterday” (Amarillo Daily 
News, Amarillo, September 21, 1915). 

“Interview with J. W. Kent, Paloduro, Texas. 

“Interview with J. W. Kent, Paloduro, Texas. 

“Galliger, “Twenty Years of Record Development of the Panhandle” 
(The Southwest Plainsman, Amarillo, December, 1925). 
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After Clarendon and Panhandle were reached by railroads, it 
was not necessary for the J A people to hire their freighting done. 
They put on their freight wagons, which made three trips per week 
to Clarendon (most of the supplies were obtained here) to get sup- 
plies. It took two days to make the trip. This method kept up 
until 1917.16 In 1917 the wagons and mules gave way to trucks 
as freight haulers. Jim Reese, the driver of the big International 


supply truck, usually makes one trip per day for supplies. 


Cuapter VII 
THE COMING OF THE NESTERS AND WIRE FENCES 
Part I 
THE PIONEER BUILDERS OF THE PANHANDLE 


In giving an account of the coming of the nesters and wire 
fences, it will be necessary to mention a number of things which 
were not directly connected with the J A Ranch. However, they 
were indirectly connected with it because Colonel Charles Good- 
night, the founder of the J A Ranch, was the central figure around 
which these events cluster. It is not assuming too much to say 
that Colonel Goodnight is not only the central figure around which 
the history of the J A Ranch moves, but also, the leading figure 
around which the history of the entire Panhandle revolves. 

There were other men who were, perhaps, equally as capable as 
he and who did their share in preparing the Panhandle for the 
advent of the settlers, but these men came later. Among those 
who should be remembered are the following: T. S. Bugbee in 
1877 established the Bugbee Ranch on Bugbee Creek, a tributary 
of the Canadian River, four miles above Adobe Walls, with the 
“Quarter Circle J” brand. The same year, 1877, H. W. Creswell 
with the CC brand located a ranch on the Canadian twenty-five 
miles east of the Bugbee Ranch. Then in 1878 came R. L. Me- 
Nulty, who established the Turkey Track Ranch near Adobe Walls, 
and N. i. Henderson, with scissors brand, who established the 
Adobe Walls Ranch; Butes and Deal established the L X on 
the Canadian; George W. Littlefield established the L.I.T. on 
the Canadian; L. G. Coleman and Lee Dyer established the Shoe 


“Interview with J. W. Kent, Paloduro, Texas. 
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Bar in Donley and Hall Counties, with headquarters at Deep Lake 
on Red River; Curtis and Atkinson established the Diamond Tails 
on Buck Creek in Collingsworth and Childress Counties; the Rowe 
Brothers, with the RO brand, established the Rowe Ranch on Salt 
Fork in Donley County; the Morrison Brothers, with the Doll 
Baby brand, established a ranch where Giles is today; the Baker 
Brothers and Colonel McCoy, with ~]|/ and Hat brands, estab- 
lished a ranch on Quitaque Creek; Lee and Reynolds with the LE 
brand established a ranch on the Canadian near Tascosa; and the 
next year Lee and Scott with the LS brand established a ranch 
near T'ascosa. The LE, now known as the JJ, belongs to the 
J. M. Shelton Estate. Others who established ranches between 
1880 and 1882 were Mrs. Charles Goodnight and her brother, 
Walter Dyer, with the Flying T, established a ranch on the Shoe 
Bar. The Shoe Bar Ranch was bought in 1883 by Judge O. H 
Nelson and T. S. Bugbee under the firm name of Bugbee and 
Nelson. Nick Eaton with the U—U and Tobe Oden, with the 
TT, established ranches on McClelland and North Fork; J. M. 
Shelton and Ben Mastern established a ranch on Elm Creek; 
L. G. Carhart and associates, with the “Quarter Circle Hearts,” 
established a ranch near Clarendon; also H. B. Sanborne, with the 
Frying Pans, and J. V. Andrews, with Horse Shoe brand, estab- 
lished ranches near Clarendon. D. Eubanks, Tom Count, H. C. 
Henry, Clay, Doc, and Dick Barton all established ranches along 
the Canadian. Berry and Boyce established the 777 Ranch on 
the North Palo Duro Canyon in 1881. Perhaps there are a num- 
ber of others who should be mentioned here. Of all these men 
mentioned above, Judge O. H. Nelson (now of Romero, in Hartley 
County) with the exception of Colonel Goodnight, played the most 
important part in the early history of the Panhandle.’ 
Colonel Goodnight says that in 1878 there was 


A conglomeration of buffalo hunters, gamblers, thieves and thugs 
in the Panhandle of Texas and among them were a few genuinely 
good men who afterwards became settlers. Among the few good 
men were the cattlemen, who arbitrarily enforced the law since 
there was no semblance of law save what these cattlemen set up 
themselves. 

‘The above data were obtained from a letter written by Judge O. H. 


Nelson to J. E. Haley of Canyon, Texas Field Representative of the Pan- 
handle-Plains Historical Society. 
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A great many criminals were arrested each year by the cattlemen 
before the law came. They would, according to Colonel Good- 
night, forward these criminals from one ranch to another until 
they got them to New Mexico, or they would forward them by the 
same process eastward until they got them to the settlements where 
there was organized law. How well they did their task is proved 
by the fact that there were very few men killed for their money 
or goods during the settlement of the Panhandle.? Colonel Good- 
night gave the writer the following account of all the men whom 
he remembered being murdered in the Panhandle in the early days: 


The murder of the two sheep men on the Palo Duro occurred in 
January or February, 1877, at a spring in the bluff about half way 
between Canyon City and the Falls on the Harding Ranch, where 
the sheep herders had prepared to settle. We afterwards learned 
their names were Casner. They seemed to have come in from 
Arizona with about fifteen or sixteen hundred sheep of very good 
quality, a small bunch of cattle, five or six mules, wagon and camp 
outfit. Besides, this equipage, they seemed to have had consider- 
able gold, amounting to six or eight hundred dollars as we 
learned from the best information. The murderer was a Mexi- 
can by the name of Salazar who held out at Tascosa with his 
brother-in-law whose name was Nicolas Martinez. At this time, 
what few people had settled at Tascosa all seemed to know that 
Salazar was an outlaw and murderer. By this time there had been 
started what was known as “Robbers’ Roost,” on the Canadian 
River, in the rough and broken country just below what was after- 
wards the L X Ranch. This robbers’ ranch was headed by a 
white man whose name I have forgotten, who was undoubtedly 
backed and aided by one of the military officers at Fort Elliott, 
which officer was afterwards court-martialed for his connection 
with the robbers’ roost and was tried at Fort Lyon, Colorado, but for 
the want of evidence was acquitted. I passed through Fort Lyon 
at the time of the trial, but did not know of it, and had my evidence 
been obtained at this time, he would, no doubt, have been found 
guilty. This same white man who headed the robbers’ ranch, was 
run from Fort Sumner the year before for crime; I knew of him 
there. 

Salazar had, undoubtedly, left Tascosa intending to commit this 
murder and get the sheep and property, as he took with him a 
young boy, sixteen or seventeen years of age, who was from a very 
good family. He probably intended to use him to help carry the 
sheep across to the rendezvous. When they came to the sheep camp, 


*Colonel Goodnight says that there were at least fifty men killed for 
their money or goods during the settlement of Colorado. 
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Salazar induced one of the men to go hunting with him, down 
the canyon a mile or so. While returning to camp, they came to 
a small trail through the brush, where Salazar fell in behind Casner 
and shot him in the back of the head, as was proved from exam- 
ination of the skull afterwards found. He then came on to the 
camp and got the advantage of the other brother and shot him. 
Then he put the Mexican boy on his horse and told him to go 
out and kill the Navajo herder, but the boy, who was frightened 
from what he had just seen, made a “bee line” for Tascosa, where 
he reported the matter. Then Salazar himself went and killed the 
Navajo boy, and it seems was then forced to get help to move the 
possessions, because it would have been impossible for him to have 
done it alone. His brother-in-law, Nicolas Martinez, had pledged 
himself to me that if Salazar did not behave, he would kill him. 
It appears that Salazar reached Martinez’s house some time between 
midnight and daylight, where Martinez and two or three associates 
whom he had collected, were waiting for him. When Salazar ar- 
rived, they seized him and stabbed him to death, then took him 
out to a little round butte mountain and buried him on top of it. 
A rude Catholic cross was put over the grave which showed plainly 
from the road for many years, right where the railroad now passes. 
This was the origin of the stream called Silrita de la Cruz, mean- 
ing Little Mountain of the Cross. 

It happened that two or three days after the murder of the Cas- 
ners and the Navajo boy, L. R. Dyer and an Englishman by the 
name of James Hughes were on an exploring expedition merely to 
see what was going on around our isolated position. By accident, 
they came on to the camp. Dyer at once figured out what had 
happened and went down and got hands enough to move the sheep, 
cattle and wagons to the Old Home Ranch in the canyon, where 
they were kept for probably three months. During this time I 
had become so uneasy about our boys and little herd in the canyon, 
knowing their critical surroundings, that I came down from Pueblo, 
Colorado, to the ranch. I learned of all these happenings. On 
my return to Colorado, I took with me this same Nicolas Martinez, 
going straight across through the wilderness about four hundred 
miles to Los Animos, Colorado, thence by rail home to Pueblo. 

It happened that about this time, two of these white men, “pills 
of the rendezvous,” had gone up the Canadian River to the eastern 
settlements in New Mexico and had stolen some mules and horses. 
Mr. Rinehart, the sheriff of that part of the country, corralled them, 
killed the two robbers and took the stock home to Maxwell County, 
New Mexico. (By the way, this same Rinehart and Howard started 
the first grocery store in Tascosa—mostly bad whiskey.) This 
killing forced the boss or head robber to go to Fort Elliott for 








safety, where he expected protection from the government through 
the guilty officer previously mentioned. 
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When I reached the settlements in Colorado, I had published, in 
as minute detail as possible, an account of the killing of the two 
sheep herders and the Navajo boy, requesting all western papers to 
copy the account. We had no knowledge of the men’s names, but 
they were supposed to be Californians, which was not correct. It 
happened that the Casners had brothers who were mining some- 
where in Arizona, neither of whom could read or write. The older 
brother went into some small town for supplies, and it happened 
that the merchant wrapped the articles bought in one of the news- 
papers which contained the account just mentioned. After his 
arrival at the camp, one of Casner’s men read the article. The 
Casners came to Texas immediately and identified themselves suffi- 
ciently for Dyer to turn over to them the property, for which they 
settled the cost of the care. As a matter of fact, these two Casners 
who claimed the property were at least partial outlaws themselves 
and wanted revenge; so they got a scalawag fellow from the Chris- 
tian Colony, then on Salt Fork, and the three went over to Tascosa 
and murdered Martinez, who had killed Salazar, the murderer of 
their brothers. They claimed they got back a part of the gold 
stolen by Salazar when their brothers were killed from Mexican 
friends of Martinez who lived in Tascosa, and I think it was true. 
Prior to this incident, however, the Casners had placed their prop- 
erty on McClellan Creek, where they had a ranch for a year or two. 
These men posed as brothers when, as a matter of fact, they were 
father and son. After killing Martinez they went over to Fort 
Elliott and managed to get a warrant for this head murderer, whose 
name I cannot recall, pretending to take him to Gainesville, the 
nearest place of Jaw. As soon as they got clear of the fort and 
little settlement, at old Sweet Water, they hung this boss robber 
to a cottonwood. 

This wound up the “robbers’ roost” on the Canadian, but when 
their camp was cleared up, it was found that all the tents and 
property which the robbers had been using belonged to the govern- 
ment. This proved conclusively that the officer previously men- 
tioned was in some way connected with the outlaws. 

Shortly after this occurrence, there was an old Mexican, who had 
been freighting all summer for Lee and Reynolds, the post con- 
tractors for Fort Elliott, and when he received his money for the 
summer’s work some of the robbers of the country persuaded him 
to come down to the Palo Duro, where the buffalo were thick. 
They promised to go partners with him and kill and dry enough 
buffalo meat to make a freight load. Just east of the head of 
Dry Creek and opposite the head of Bull Run, on the J A Ranch, 
they seemed to have camped for the night. Here the robbers killed 
him, took his money and other valuables and left the cattle and 
wagons. Other Mexican buffalo hunters and meat dryers got the 
yokes, chains and wagons and were supposed to have taken them 
to the Mexican’s family. The oxen, for the want of water, got 
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into the canyon with our herd. We cared for them and a few 
months later kinsmen of the murdered man came and got them. 

Another murder occurred just this side of Vernon, about the 
same time as these other murders, but all I know about it is hear- 
say. Anyway, a German peddler seemed to have been loading in 
Fort Worth and trading with a few scattered western ranchers. 
On his way west, just north of the Pease River, he was murdered 
and all of his goods were taken but his wagon. 

I knew of but one other killing in this part of the country dur- 
ing the settlement of the Panhandle and it was not for the purpose 
of robbery. ———— killed ———— (who was an outlaw) in Old 
Clarendon in 1883 or 1884. Henry Taylor and I apprehended 
— in the Nation and were the cause of his being sent to the 
penitentiary. 

had planned to kill Judge G. A. Brown and myself 

Judge Brown and I had defeated ———— in bringing whiskey into 

the country which was the cause of his enmity. Judge Brown had 

the habit of sleeping out on the gallery of his home. I understand 

confessed that he had his gun on Brown one night while 

he was asleep on his front porch and intended to kill him, but 

decided he had better get me first, because he knew I would take 
the J A men and hunt him down. 





Colonel Goodnight believes that the reason so few men were 
killed in the Panhandle during the early days, was because the 
cattlemen succeeded by force, in a large degree, in keeping whiskey 
out of the Panhandle.* Another reason, perhaps of greater im- 
portance, was that the two central figures in law enforcement were 
well schooled in frontier life and were past masters in the work 
at hand. These two men were Colonel Charles Goodnight and 
Judge O. H. Nelson, manager of the Shoe Bar Ranch. Colonel 
Goodnight grew up on the frontier of Texas when it did not extend 
so far west, besides having been a Texas ranger and scout for 
eight years. Then, too, he had been through the settlement of 
the frontier of Colorado before he came to the Panhandle of Texas. 
Judge O. H. Nelson had obtained his schooling in frontier life by 
living through the pioneering period of “Bloody Kansas” ;* hence 

*Colonel Goodnight says that the first grocery store established in 
Tascosa, by Rinehart and Scott in 1878 sold whiskey, also, the first gov- 
ernment store established at Fort Elliott near Mobeetie in 1875 sold 
whiskey, but that the cattlemen succeeded in keeping saloons out of the 
vast territory from the North Fork of Red River south, until the law 
came which was in 1882, when Donley County was organized. 

‘Paul P. Steed, “The Texas Panhandle of Yesterday” (The Panhandle 
Daily, Amarillo, September 2, 1915). 
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these two men had learned how to handle bad men without blood- 
shed. 

In the opinion of Colonel Goodnight, the settlement of the Pan- 
handle was accomplished with less bloodshed than any other fron- 
tier in this country, barring the Indian depredations, regardless of 
the fact that it gained the reputation of being the “Wild and Woolly 
West.” Judge O. H. Nelson, in speaking of this, said, “The Pan- 
handle of Texas was settled with less trouble—except for early In- 





dian depredations—and fewer killings than any other area of like 
size in America.” 

The year 1879 witnessed the establishment of the first county in 
the Panhandle, namely, Wheeler County, with Mobeetie as the 
county seat. It was an exceedingly large county and included in 
its boundaries what is now twenty-six counties, or in other words, 
the Panhandle of Texas today. Rev. KE. Dubbs was elected county 
judge.’ Colonel Goodnight says about him: “Being elected judge 
of Wheeler County at this time gave him an opportunity to serve 
his country in a way that can never be paid for, that could not 
now be thoroughly appreciated or understood, and he will never 
be repaid for the services rendered and the risks run. Through 
his influence and effort the county was eventually pulled into 
shape of civilization. Had it not been for Judge Dubbs, the 
school land would have been wasted and many other things 
squandered.” 

Henry Fleming was the first sheriff.° Mr. Fleming had been a 
saloon man and gambler by profession; yet in the language of 
Colonel Goodnight, ““He was the only man who could preserve the 
law and arrest men in their wild drunken orgies without bloodshed, 
and for the four years that he was sheriff, he made many arrests, 
but never shot a man and was never shot.” 

The Christian Colony (Old Clarendon) was also established in 
1879 on Salt Fork at the mouth of Carroll Creek, about seven miles 
north of the present town of Clarendon. It was composed of 
twenty-five or thirty families of easterners. According to Colonel 
Goodnight, they were well educated, but were poorly fitted or 
equipped for frontier life, and as a result, after a few years of 


"Ibid. 
Ibid. 
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hardships and privations, they became discouraged and most of 
them left the country. 


Part II 
ORGANIZATION OF THE PANHANDLE CATTLE RAISERS’ ASSOCIATION 


It was also the same year, 1879, that another historical event 
had its inception in the Panhandle; namely, the organization of 
the Panhandle Stock Association.’ With the influx of settlers who 
by this time had begun to trickle in over the country, there had 
sprung up an unusual crop of cattle rustlers. In order to cope 
with this situation, a call was made in 1879 for the better class 
of people, ranchmen and settlers from the Canadian on the north 
to the Quitaque and Matador Ranches on the south, to meet and 
see what could be done. They met at Mobeetie in the spring of 
1880 and established a permanent organization. Any settler could 
join, “whether he had one cow, or ten cows, or many cattle. In 
so doing he was guaranteed that the attorneys of the Association 
would take care of his legal battles and the inspectors of the Asso- 
ciation would take care of his cattle interests.”* 

Colonel Goodnight was elected President of the Association for 
one year and was reelected. In 1882 Judge O. H. Nelson took 
over the thankless job and held it until 1885, then Robert Moody 
was elected President and held the position until the Association 
ceased to function in 1889. According to Wellington Brink, 
“Judge Nelson’s mail became very heavy at times and, in fact, 
established a world’s record for anonymous letters from disgruntled 
rustlers, who were bitter against the Association which dared to 
interfere with their operations.” 

The Association® had a difficult time for the first few years in 

‘Wellington Brink, “Those ‘Good Old Days’ on The Plains” (Southwest 
Plainsman, April 7, 1926). 

‘Ibid. 


*The following is a list of the charter members furnished the writer 
by Colonel Goodnight and Judge O. H. Nelson from memory: 


Chas. Goodnight, Pres. L. R. Dyer 

H. W. Preswell Sam Dyer 

J. H. Hopkins H. H. Campbell 
Nick T. Eaton Matador L. & C. Co. 
Tom 8S. Bugbee D. W. Van Horn 
Rowe Bros. J. F. Evans 


L. G. Coleman D. Eubanks 








Oo 
-~2 
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securing convictions because, as Colonel Goodnight expressed it, 
“The rustlers were better organized than we were.” However, the 
Association did a great deal of good anyway. Colonel Goodnight 
said that whenever they saw that they were not going to be able 
to convict a man on the evidence they had in hand, regardless of 
how guilty he was, they would compromise and agree to drop the 
charges on the condition that the accused would leave the country. 
In this way they got rid of more than they were able to convict. 
In substantiation of Colonel Goodnight’s statement that the cattle 
rustlers were better organized than the Association, and that no 
convictions were obtained for several years, the following cases are 
given. These were copied from the —— Record No, 1, district 
court, Donley County, Texas. 
July 9, 1883. 
No. 9, State of Texas | 
vs t Theft of Cattle 
We, the jury of the Hon. Dist. Court of Donley County, State 
of Texas, find the defendant ———— not guilty. 
A. J. MeKenny, Foreman. 
Jan. 29, 1884 
No. 10, State of Texas 
vs + Theft of Cattle 
J 
Now, this case being called, comes J. G. Murdock, Co. Att’y., 
aid moves that a nolle prose qui be entered herein for the reason 


Tom Connell 





Frank Biggers 


C. B. Willingham F. M. Lovit 

Hansford L. & C. Co. J. V. Andrews 

Henry Fleming Milt Pollard 

Finch, Lord and Nelson Tuttle and Chapman 
O. H. Nelson Standard L. & C. Co. 
Morrison Bros. Al Gentry 


Judge Grigsby G. A. Brown & T. 8S. McClelland 


W. L. Dickson, Sec’y. Mark Husselby 
R. L. McNulty Dad Nall 

Harry McGahee J. E. Farrington 
Frank Houston L. H. Carhart 
Mr. Rising (Sec’y.) John Mann 
Adair & Goodnight H. W. Cresswell 
Jno. W. Powers Julius Schloss 
Mr. Cantrill John Evans 


Mose Hayes 
For a more complete list of those who joined later, see Judge O. H. 
Nelson’s article, “First Panhandle Stockmen’s Association” (The South- 


west Plainsman, Amarillo, Texas, February 20, 1926). 
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that, after a careful investigation, he is of the opinion that there 
is not sufficient evidence attainable in said cause to secure conviction. 
J. G. Murdock 


And therefore it is ordered by the Court that said case be dismissed. 


No. 3, State of Texas ] 
vs t Theft of Cattle 
J 





The verdict of the jury in this case was as follows: 

In the case of the State of Texas vs ————, we after hearing 
and judging the testimony and considering the charge of the Hon. 
Court find the defendant, ———— not guilty. 

J. E. Farrington, Foreman 
Jan. 29, 1884 
No. 12, State of Texas} 
vs + Tllegally branding one cattle 


Case dismissed—insufficient evidence. 


No. 13, State of Texas 
vs t Theft of Cattle 
J 


Case dismissed—insufficient evidence. 


No. 15, State of Texas 
vs 
J 


Case dismissed—insuflicient evidence. 


No. 16, State of Texas} 
vs t. §Theft of Cattle 
J 


Case dismissed—insufficient evidence. 


No. 17, State of Texas 
vs t =6Theft of Cattle 
—__——_ J 


Case dismissed—insufficient evidence. 


No. 18, State of Texas 
vs } 


Theft of Cattle 


Case dismissed—insufficient evidence. 


— 


vs 


No. 11, State of Texas } 
\ 
J 


Verdict of Jury Nolle Pros. 
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July 9, 1884 
No. 39, State of Texas ) 


VS 


Verdict 





not guilty.’° 


However, in spite of the very best efforts of the Association, 
the rustlers managed to carry on a lucrative business until about 
1884, when sentiment began to grow in favor of the formation of 
“Vigilance Committees” for the purpose of dealing with the sit- 
uation “in a summary manner.” This meant hanging them. 
Judge O. H. Nelson gives the following account of what happened 
at this time: 


One of the by-laws of the Association provided the penalty of 
expulsion of any member who employed a known cow thief. The 
foreman of one of the large outfits was suspected by the executive 
committee to be stealing cattle, not only from his own employer, 
but also from some of the rest of us. The owner, loyal to his men, 
could not. be convinced of the guilt of this clever fellow. 

In August, 1884, we held an executive session of the Association 
and placed this cattle owner on the carpet. Some way, some how, 
it was breezed about outside the closed door that a vigilance com- 
mittee was being formed. There were no telephones, no telegraph 
wires in this section; yet within twenty-four hours the momentous 
whisper had spread a distance of one hundred and fifty miles. 
Within forty-eight hours, twenty-four of the most notorious rustlers 
had taken leave of the Panhandle. Among them were the foreman 
already accused and the foremen of two other large ranches hereto- 
fore unsuspected. This wholesale exodus marked the end of large 
scale cow stealing. 

In 1882, according to Colonel Goodnight. the Association de- 
cided it would be to their advantage to organize a county which 
would be more centrally located and also get away from Wheeler 
County. In pursuance of this idea, Donley County was organized 
with Clarendon as the county seat."7 Quoting Colonel Goodnight 
again, the following officers were elected, “G. A. Brown, County 
Judge, John D. Wilson, Sheriff, W. D. Kimball, Treasurer, J. H. 


~The writer failed to find a record of a single conviction during the 
years 1882-1891. 

“Henry W. Taylor said, in speaking of the organization of Donley 
County, “The election was held in March, 1882. One voting precinct 
was on Hall Creek on the J A Ranch at a cow camp in charge of Edd 
Galather, a cow-hand.” 
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Parks, Surveyor, C. Goodnight, T. W. Morrison, and L. R. Dyer, 
Jounty Commissioners.” It was found that the fees by law did 
not yield enough to pay the officers to serve; therefore, the Cattle- 
men’s Association assessed themselves to pay the officers.” 

A short while after Donley County was organized, the Cattle- 
men’s Association established the first school in the Panhandle. 


Colonel Goodnight gives the following account of it: 


At that time there was no school found or any means of school- 
ing children who were in this part of the country. Judge White 
called my attention to this matter and the pitiful condition that 
existed and the inability of the settlers to educate their children. 
1 told him I would take the matter up with the southern division 
of the cattlemen at our next meeting. They at once instructed me 
to have the secretary, L. R. Dixon, to figure out the pro rata and 
send it in and they would pay it. This was done and every dollar 
was paid and the school was kept going two years. Not one of the 
eattlemen had a child in school. 


Perhaps one other thing should be mentioned that the Cattle- 
men’s Association did. Quoting Colonel Goodnight again : 


About this time the notorious “Billy the Kid” was riding the 
frontier with his band. It became necessary to get him and have 
it stopped. One John W. Poe, a deputy sheriff of Mobeetie (later 
a banker of Roswell, New Mexico), at that time was selected for 
the job of getting “Billy the Kid.” I do not remember the salary 
paid him. He was instructed to go to the Pecos River and remain 
until he could locate the outlaw. He did so and was the cause of 
the killing of “Billy the Kid.” Pat Garrett, whom Poe got to 
join him, would not have gotten “Billy the Kid” if it had not been 
for Poe’s coolness and judgment. So the people owe him a debt 
for ridding the country of one of the worst criminals that ever 
rode the border.** 


“Commissioners Court Record in the County Clerk’s office, Clarendon, 
Donley County, Texas, Volume 1, page 4, gives the following data as to 
the first county officers: 

County Judge, G. A. Brown; County Clerk, B. H. White; Sheriff, J. 
D. Wilson; County Treasurer, W. D. Kimball; Surveyor, J. H. Parks; 
Commissioners—Precinct No. 1, T. W. Morrison, Precinct No. 2, Chas. 
Goodnight, Precinct No. 3, L. B. Nall, Precinct No. 4, L. R. Dyer. 

“The first constitution and by-laws and minutes of this Association 
were lost. Judge O. H. Nelson says that W. L. R. Dickson, who was 
the first secretary, had them the last he knew of them and Dickson died 
several years ago at Childress, Texas; hence they seem to be permanently 
lost. The constitution and by-laws and minutes of the Association for 1887- 
1888 are in the archives of the Panhandle Plains Historical Association, 
Canyon, Texas. This seems to be the only record anywhere of this Asso- 
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While it was the “general policy of the cattlemen to discourage 
the coming of the settlers to the Panhandle,” according to Henry 
Taylor, at the same time it will readily be seen from the facts 
above mentioned, that it was the cattlemen who prepared this sec- 
tion for the coming of the settlers, and also did the most for them 
after they did come. 

As has been mentioned before, by 1887 three different railroads 
had extended their lines into the Panhandle of Texas. The State 
Legislature, in order to get these roads extended to the Panhandle 
had granted these railroads large tracts of public land in alternate 
sections. A law was passed April 6, 1881, providing for the sale 
of the alternate sections of land still belonging to the state. This 
land was to be sold for not more than two dollars per acre and not 
more than one section to the same person.** It was thought that 
this would cause people to flock to the Panhandle, but the rail- 
roads had not been extended at that time and very few people 
came. Those who did were of the “squatter” type; that is, they 
would take up a piece of land, or rather just stop on it, and stay 
for a short while with no serious intention of remaining there. 
The first opportunity that presented itself they would trade their 
interest in the land for “a cow, a team of mules, or ’most anything 
they could get for it and then move on.”?® 

These “squatters” always brought with them a few cattle, and 
since the most of them were from the southern part of the state, 
their cattle had ticks on them. These ticks caused the “Texas 
Fever” to break out among the native herds and, perhaps, caused 
the cattlemen more worry, more trouble, more expense, than any 
other hardship they had to endure. 

Two instances related by Colonel Goodnight will suffice to illus- 
trate how deadly the fever was; however, there were many more 
epidemics equally as destructive as these two instances. In 1881, a 
herd of cattle was brought from San Saba County up the Goodnight 
trail, which passed along near where Tulia is today. Sam Dyer 
(brother of Mrs. Goodnight) and Mrs. Goodnight had a thousand 
ciation. According to Judge O. H. Nelson, the Panhandle Stock Associ- 
ation ceased functioning in 1889 and most of its members joined the 
Texas Stockmen’s Association. 

“Laws of The State of Texas, 1879-1889, p. 85. 

*Interview with Henry W. Taylor, Clarendon, Texas. 
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head of fine blooded cattle on the Tule Ranch. The line riders 
got careless, and these cattle drifted over the trail just after the 
South Texas herd had passed. The ticks that had dropped off 
of these cattle got on the native herd, and the Texas fever broke 
out among them with the result that nine hundred and seventy- 
five of them died. About the same time, another herd was driven 
from Cherokee County and passed across the Matador Ranch, where 
fine blooded cattle were kept. The fever broke out among them in 
a few days and killed more than five hundred. 

The real cause of the fever was not known at first. Mr. Kent 
says: 

It was thought at first, that the Texas fever was caused by the 
“slobber” from the mouths of the cattle. During the hot weather 
cattle on the trail slobber a great deal and this would get on the 
grass they passed over, and it was thought that when the native 
cattle ate the grass which had slobber on it that it would cause 
the fever. Acting on this theory, cattlemen were very careful not 
to let their cattle graze over the territory where southern cattle 
had passed, at least until it had rained on it and washed the 
slobber off. 


After it became known that it was the ticks that caused the fever 
Colonel Goodnight noticed that suckling calves, whose mothers had 
the Texas fever, did not take the disease. So he reasoned that 
milk must be a preventive for Texas fever. This proved to be 
correct and was worth thousands of dollars to cattlemen. He re- 
ported what he had observed to Armour and Company, Swift and 
Company, and all of the large packing house concerns, and ad- 
vised them that he believed if they cared to send fine cattle to 
tick infested districts in Texas that it could be done provided they 
would take the young calves before they were weaned and put 
them on a bottle and ship them to their destination and then let 
them suckle a native cow. This was tried out by the various large 
packing concerns. Colonel Goodnight says, “They never lost a calf 
from the fever.” It was working from this theory that milk was 
a preventive, according to Colonel Goodnight, that the serum for 
Texas fever was finally discovered. 

The Texas fever was a real menace to the cattlemen and threat- 
ened the cattle business with ruin. Something had to be done to 
keep these South Texas longhorns from intermingling with the 
fine herds in the Panhandle. 
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Accordingly, Colonel Goodnight and Judge O. H. Nelson, man- 
ager of the Shoe Bar Ranch at that time, got together and estab- 
lished the famous “Winchester Quarantine” ;'® that is, they estab- 
lished outposts on these two ranches and also a line between them 
as they were forty-five miles apart. A man was kept at each of 
these outposts, and was well armed with Winchesters, hence the 
name “Winchester Quarantine.” These men were given seventy- 
five dollars per month to ride the line and watch for nesters with 
South Texas cattle, and of course incidentally they watched for 
cattle rustlers as well.’7 It was their duty, when they saw a 
nester coming, to meet him and inform him that he could not 
cross either of these ranches or go between them; that he would 
either have to go around, or, in case he was planning to settle 
nearby, he could turn his cattle over to these watchmen to keep 
for him until after frost. Small pastures were fenced in near 
these outposts to keep these cattle in. In case the nester refused 
to do either, that is, to go around or turn his cattle over to the 
watchman, the handy Winchester was brought into play and the 
nester soon decided to do one or the other. 

The ranchmen were just as fair about this as they could be 
under the circumstances. They would keep the cattle of the 
nesters free of charge until frost, and would furnish them milk 
cows to take the place of their own. Mr. Kent says they had some 
very amusing experiences with these nesters. Some of them would 
claim that their cows gave as much as ten gallons of milk each 
per day and as much as two or three pounds of butter. He says, 
“The women were worse than the men about telling how good their 
cows were.” They had a twofold purpose in doing this, according 
to Mr. Kent. In the first place, since the ranch had to be re- 
sponsible for the safe return of the cattle at frost, if some of them 
died or were stolen, they could put in a big claim for pay. The 
other reason was that they wanted to get as many cows as possible 
to milk, since milk and butter were their chief sources of food. 

Judge O. H. Nelson’s version of the Texas fever and ‘“Winches- 
ter Quarantine” is as follows: 


“Interview with Colonel Goodnight, Clarendon, Texas. 

“Henry W. Taylor says, “Outposts on the J A Ranch were established, 
one at Allen Creek, one at Salt Fork, one at Deep Lake and one on the 
Tule Canyon.” 
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A by-product of the disease [Texas fever] was a bitter feeling 
engendered between cattlemen of southern Texas and those of the 
Panhandle. Our friends to the south regarded us—yes and the 
ticks too!—as being humbugs. We were accused of being selfish, 
trade haggers, ill bred and lots of other things, because, in lieu 
of a protective law, we ourselves put into effect what was known 
as the “Winchester Quarantine.” Charles Goodnight and I were 
neighbors—our houses being but forty-five miles apart—and we 
established and cooperatively maintained a patrol for keeping out 
the undesired tick breeders. 


Part III 
THE WIRE FENCES 


The first wire fence built on the J A Ranch was in 1882. 
Henry W. Taylor and W. C. Koogle built it. It was what was 
known as the plains fence. It extended along the northern part 
of the ranch through Armstrong County and a part of Donley 
County. It was built more to keep other ranchmen’s cattle from 
drifting in from the north than to keep the J A cattle from drift- 
ing out, because in the winter months it was the tendency of all 
cattle to drift southward. 

The following year, the Quitaque Ranch was fenced by a man 
by the name of Bartlett. Also the Tule Ranch was fenced in 
1883 and 1884 and the headquarters of the Tule Ranch were built 
at the same time. The cross fence between the J A and J J 
Ranches was built in 1884. 

Other ranches began to build fences about the same time. How- 
ever, some had evidently begun to fence at a much earlier date 
than this, judging from an incident which Colonel Goodnight 
related. 

Just after the Christian Colony had been established in 1879, 
I happened along near this colony. I heard they were in the 
country, but I had never visited them. I decided to ride by and 
look them over. When I got in sight of the colony, I saw they 
were all excited over something. I rode over to where the excite- 
ment was and saw that they had a bunch of Pueblo Indians sur- 
rounded and were fixing to kill them. They thought the Indians 
were Comanches, who were killers. I rode up behind the Pueblo 
chief and he did not see me and neither did the colonists notice me. 
The old chief was trying to tell the colonists in Spanish, as he 
could not speak English, that they were Pueblo Indians and not 
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Comanches. None of the settlers could understand Spanish. ‘The 
old Indian was not making any headway and he saw that he was 
not. I knew the old chief well. He then asked in Spanish where 
I was,—‘“the man with heaps of cattle, heaps of land and heaps 
of everything.” Of course they did not understand that either. 
At this crucial moment I spoke to the old chief in Spanish. He 
recognized me instantly. I never saw anyone’s face brighten up 
so much as this old chief’s did. 

I explained to the settlers that these were Pueblo Indoans of 
Taos, New Mexico, the most peaceful tribe of Indians, and the 
settlers let them go. 

I asked the old chief where they had been, and he said they 
had gone down by way of the Canadian River to the reservation 
to trade with the Kiowas and had decided to take a short cut 
back to Taos. Then the old chief asked me a question that 
dumfounded me. “How do you get back to Taos?” I said, 
“You surely know the way back to Taos. Haven’t you lived in 
this country all your life?’ To which the old chief replied, 
“Alambre! Alambre! Alambre! todas partes!—Wire! Wire! 
Wire! everywhere.” 

The J A people, as well as other cattlemen, had a great deal of 
school land leased from the state and some that they grazed that 
was not leased. When they began to fence their land, they fenced 
this leased land and the other land which they had been grazing. 
In doing so they fenced in a good many squatters scattered at 
various places. Other ranchmen did the same thing. This caused 
trouble between the cowmen and the squatters, and it became very 
acute by 1884. This gave rise to what is known in Texas history 
as the “Fence Cutters.” That is, the settlers who were fenced in 
began to cut the fences of the ranchmen. It will be remembered 
from Texas history that Governor Ireland was forced to call a 
special session of the legislature in 1884 to see what could be done 
about it. As a result of this special session, a law was passed 
making it a penitentiary offense to cut a fence. At the same time 
the ranchmen were required to put in gates every three miles for 
the convenience of the settlers. 

A state board was also appointed which drew up a law with 
reference to the leasing of school land, which came very near ruin- 
ing the cattle industry in the Panhandle before it was repealed. 
Judge O. H. Nelson gives the following account of it: 


Action of the State Land Board under what is generally known 
as the Land Board Act passed in the administration of Governor 
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Ireland for leasing school land for grazing purposes led to chafing 
results. The act provided for the leasing of the land by competi- 
tive bidding and also made it a felony to enclose any state land 
that was not leased. The land board assumed legislative powers 
and more than doubled the minimum price for leasing and refused 
to lease watered land at any price. This made it impossible for 
the cattlemen to inclose with fences any of the leased land. Those 
of us in the Panhandle complied with the letter and spirit of the 
law as passed by the legislature, bidding in every case the mini- 
mum price, and the landlords refused to ratify the leases. We 
pushed the matter in the courts, employing four great lawyers at 
a contingent fee of twenty thousand dollars, paying them one thou- 
sand and promising them nineteen thousand when the suit was 
won. The case basked in the balmy light of the Supreme Court 
for several years. In the meantime we tendered the land board 
annually many thousand dollars—which they refused to accept. 

At last the irksome law was repealed. Still later the Supreme 
Court decided the law was unconstitutional and void. We re- 
warded our lawyers as agreed. And the state was loser to the 
extent of what we had been willing to pay. The land board had 
cost the cattlemen a large amount of money, for we had wanted 
to fence ranges, protect our cattle from ticky animals, and comply 
with the minimum lease price set by law, which was either two or 
four cents. 

The political ery of the time was, “They are getting rich off of 
the children’s grass.” As always happens, the defective law was 
replaced by one both reasonable and valid. 


Colonel Goodnight, who was instrumental in getting this objec- 
tionable law repealed, gives this interesting account of how it was 


done: 


One of the lawyers we had hired and myself had been in Austin 
two or three weeks trying to get this law repealed. We did not 
seem to be getting anywhere. It was to come up the next day. 
A friend of mine came to me and said, “[ know a man who can 
get this law repealed for you.” I asked, “Where is he?” He told 
me that he was not in Austin. This friend warned me that this 
man was no cheap skate and that it would cost me pretty heavy. 
I told him I did not care about the cost, to get the man. We kept 
the wires busy until we got in connection with him. He got into 
Austin late that night and went to work. The next day just be- 
fore the bill was to come up, this fellow came up the steps, puffing 
and blowing, as he was a big fat man. He said, “IL got it fixed 
all right,” and sure enough he did. It was repealed. I asked 
him after it was over how he managed it, that I had been work- 
ing for two or three weeks and did not do any good. He said, 
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“By lying; I went around and told the lawmakers that you and your 
lawyers were not trying to get the law repealed, that you were just 
stalling. The thing you really wanted was for the law not to be 
repealed, and they believed it; so they repealed it.” It cost me 
five thousand dollars, but it was worth it. 


While it was true that there were a few settlers (not farmers) 
coming into the Panhandle every year and some of them were 
taking up land inside the J A holdings, yet there were very few 
until 1887. ‘Two things happened in 1887 which caused an in- 
flux of settlers to the Panhandle. The first thing was the exten- 
sion of the railroads, which has already been mentioned. The 
second was this: a new land act was passed making it possible for 
settlers to take up three sections of grazing land or one section of 
farming land.’* Grazing land cost one dollar per acre and farm- 
ing land two dollars per acre. After this, settlers came in large 
numbers, but no farmers appeared until 1890. 

In 1890 the first farm was put in four miles north of Clarendon 
by a man named Cheyney, a lumberman from the Indian terri- 
tory... The next farm was put in by Frank White. The third 
one was put in by John Dudley and the fourth farm was put in 
by Fred Wiedman, who had settled inside the J A Ranch. 

In 1892, a colony of farmers settled in what is known as the 
“flat” on the J A Ranch. The names of some of these settlers 
are familiar to local people. John Journey, Dr. Bagwell (now of 
Claude, Texas), Went Bagwell and John Heckman are some of 
them.*° 

Dick Walsh, who was manager of the J A Ranch at that time, 
was trying to keep the settlers out, according to Mr. Taylor; 
nevertheless, he was very considerate of them. He furnished them 
milk cows free and helped them every other way he could by giv- 
ing them work. 

As has been stated before, no farmers appeared in this section 
of the Panhandle until 1890; still, cane and cotton had been planted 
at least once before 1890. Mr. Taylor gives the following account 


of them: 


Interview with J. W. Kent, Paloduro, Texas. 

“Interview with J. W. Kent, Paloduro, Texas. 

~The J A Ranch was grazing a large amount of State School Land 
and it was on this School Land within the J A Ranch where the nesters 
settled. 
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In 1884, they were milking forty cows on the J A Ranch. I 
asked Mr. Goodnight to let me plant thirty acres of black cane seed 
to feed the milk cows in the winter and he agreed. I never saw any 
better cane than this was. It was seven or eight feet high. When 
it matured, I took Mr. Goodnight to see it, as he had not seen it 
up till this time. When he saw it he said, “Let this be the last 
thing planted on this ranch. If the nesters see this, they will fill 
up this country in sixty days.” We had lots of good feed and my! 
what fine milk we had that winter. I believe this was the first 
cane planted in the Panhandle. 

In 1888, I was in Fort Worth. While there a farmer brought in 
some eggs to the store where I happened to be. I asked the gro- 
ceryman if he objected to my buying the eggs. I explained to 
him where I lived. He said for me to go ahead and buy them 
that it was perfectly all right. I did so and brought them home 
with me. 

These eggs were packed in cottonseed. When I got home, the 
children, who had never seen any cottonseeds, called them “woolly 
beans.” 

The next spring the children planted four rows of “woolly beans” 
in the garden. This cotton grew several feet high, and I do not 
believe I have ever seen as many bolls grow to the stalk as did on 
these stalks. I pulled up one stalk and put in J. B. McClellan’s 
real estate office. It created a great deal of comment at the time. 
[ remarked to some of them that some day this whole country would 
be in cotton, and it has proven true. I am sure this was the first 
cotton planted in the Panhandle and likely the first planted west 
of Fort Worth. 


In 1895 a new law was passed which provided that settlers could 
file on school land and live on it three years, then the state would 
give them a deed to it. They could file on one section of tillable 
land or four sections of grazing land.*. After this law was passed 
the settlers came thick and fast and settled in large numbers any- 
where and everywhere on the J A Ranch, where there was school 
land which had not been taken up. 

This caused more trouble for the J A people, of which Mr. Kent 
gives the following account: 

It was the custom of the J A’s to drive the cattle out of the 
canyon in the spring and graze them on the prairie and save the 
grass in the canyon for the cattle to graze on in the winter months. 
The nesters became so thick that they were a great menace and 
there was not enough grass. If the J A’s cut down on the num- 


"General Laws of Texas, Chapter 47, 8. B. 95, April, A. D. 1895. 
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ber of cattle they had, the nesters would increase their herd. 
There was just one thing to do and that was to trade the nesters 
out so that the land could be fenced in and the nesters’ cattle 
fenced out. 


By 1901 the nesters had all lived out their three years on their 
land and had a deed to it, so Dick Walsh, manager of the J A 
Ranch, began to buy or exchange lands on the outside of the range 
for their land. Sometimes he had to give two or three sections 
for one. He succeeded in buying or trading the most of them out 
in two years, but it was 1914 before all (with one exception, 
“Doc” Howard’s eight sections, which are within the J A Ranch) 
of the holdings of the J A Ranch were consolidated. 


CHapter VIII 
THE RANCH ROUTINE OF THE EARLY DAYS 


A ranch “outfit” in the early days consisted of a chuck wagon 
(and later a hoodlum wagon), cook, wagon boss, horse wrangler, 
twelve or fifteen cowboys and a remuda. The chuck wagon had a 
chuck box fitted into the back of it where the end gate should go. 
The lower part of the chuck box where the pots and pans were 
carried had a bottom made out of a cowhide. It was known as 
the “coonie.” It also contained shelves and drawers in which the 
cook placed the “makings” for sour dough biscuits—soda, salt, 
baking powder, and yeast. Other shelves and drawers were filled 
with knives, forks, tin cups and plates. There were also places 
for keeping fresh beef, bacon, beans, canned corn, canned tomatoes, 
dried fruit, coffee and sugar. The front part of the wagon con- 
tained the bedding of the outfit and feed for the chuck wagon 
horses. A hoodlum wagon, which was added at a later date to 
the equipment of the outfit, is a wagon in which the bedding of 
the cowboys and their personal effects are carried. It also carries 
a large tarpaulin, the chuck and feed for the hoodlum team. 

The “eats” consisted of the above mentioned foods. The cooking 
was done in the open. Almost everything was cooked in Dutch 
ovens except the dried fruits, and these were cooked in kettles or 
buckets hung on an iron bar over the fire. 

The wagon boss was the man in charge of the outfit. Everyone 
took orders from him. He decided where the round-up should be 
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made each day and gave the boys instructions as to how much 
territory should be covered in making the raily round-up. After 
the round-up was completed he always worked inside the herd and 
directed the work. 

A cowboy’s equipment consisted of a tarpaulin, two “suggins” 
(comforts), a pair of blankets, a pair of spurs, a bridle, a saddle, 
saddle blanket, a lariat, a stake rope, and a hobble rope. He was 
also furnished a mount which usually consisted of seven horses but 
sometimes as many as ten horses. 

The remuda consisted of all the horses with the outfit. They 
were in charge of the horse wrangler, who looked after them day 
and night. He usually rounded the horses up three times a day. 
Once early in the morning, once at the wagon, and then again late 
in the afternoon. The first time they were rounded up in the 
morning was near where the round-up for the day was so that the 
boys could change from their round-up horses to their cutting 
horses. The second time, they were rounded up at the wagon at 
noon so the boys could change horses again. Late in the afternoon 
they were rounded up again so they could change horses or catch 
their horse to be staked for the night. Each time the horse wran- 
gler rounded them up in a small bunch so that a rope corral could 
be placed around them and the two oldest boys could rope the 
horse they wanted. A rope corral consisted of lariat ropes tied 
together until they reached around the whole herd of horses. A 
horse never attempted to get outside this rope corral before he was 
roped, because he had been trained early by being forced to run 
over a rope which was stretched tightly about two feet above the 
ground. A few contacts with the rope gave the animal some 
hard falls as well as rope burns, which he did not readily forget. 

The boys started on the round-up for the day just as early in 
the morning as they could see. These round-ups covered about 
ten miles square of territory. The boys would all start together 
with their horses in a long run and would often travel together as 
far as ten miles. They would then split and cover a certain ter- 
ritory designated by the wagon boss and would round the cattle 
up in some open space agreed upon beforehand. If it was a small 
round-up of seven hundred or eight hundred head, they would have 

‘All data relating to the “outfit and a day’s work were furnished by 
J. W. (Johnnie) Martin, Clarendon, Texas. 
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the cattle rounded up by ten o’clock; if a large round-up of two 
thousand or twenty-five hundred head, it would usually be eleven 
or twelve o’clock. The boys would change to their cutting horses 
and be ready for work after dinner. 

Two or three men would cut out the class of cattle wanted. One 
man would hold the cattle cut out and two men would work be- 
tween the cut and the round-up to keep them from mixing. The 
men who did the cutting changed horses after a short while (Mr. 
Martin says he has changed as high as six times in one day) or 
new men would take their places. This was continued until they 
had cut out all of the class of cattle they were gathering. After 
all the cattle desired were cut out, the round-up was turned loose 
and started in the opposite direction from the cut so that they 
would not mix. The cut would then be put in the main herd they 
were holding. 

In case they were gathering stuff to be branded, after the cows 
and calves were cut out, they were taken to the branding pens and 
there they were separated. The calves were put in a pen to them- 
selves, where they were bulldogged and branded. Before there 
were any corrals, the calves were branded on the open prairie. 
They were roped and dragged to the fire where they were branded. 
They were then turned back into the round-up. 

Bulldogging was, perhaps, the hardest work connected with early 
ranch life. This was done in three ways. One way was for one 
cowboy to rope the calf around the neck. Then another cowboy 
would “flank him.” ‘That is, he would walk up to the side of the 
calf and reach over his back and take hold of the calf’s flank; then 
he would pull up with his hands and push on the opposite side 
with his knees, lifting the calf off the ground bodily and throwing 
it on the ground. Another way was for a cowboy, after the calf 
had been roped around the neck, to take the calf by one ear and 
reach over its head with his other hand and catch the calf’s jaw, 
putting his thumb in the calf’s mouth just behind its teeth; then 
he would twist the calf’s neck until it was thrown. The other 
method is the one used principally today. The calf was roped by 
its heels and one cowboy would catch it by the tail while another 
took hold of the rope close to its heels; then they would pull in 
opposite directions until the calf was thrown. In either case one 
man held the calf’s head while another would put his foot against 
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the under hind leg of the calf and push it forward while he pulled 
backward the upper hind leg. Another man would brand the calf 
while still another would mark it. 

In the morning when the men started on the round-up the 
wagon boss always told the horse wrangler where the round-up 
would be. The horse wrangler would have the horses on hand by 
the time the round-up was completed so that the boys could change 
to their cutting horses. The cook would move the chuck wagon 
as near as he could to the round-up or rather to the nearest place 
where there was water. The day’s work was completed when the 
round-up had been worked, unless the boys were gathering cattle 
for the market. If such was the case, there was the main herd 
which had to be held at night. The boys, if holding the herd, 
would rest a while after the round-up was finished, then eat sup- 
per, saddle their night horses, which were never used for any other 
kind of work, and stake them out, that is, all would who were not 
on the first shift. Usually three or four men were on guard duty 
at a time. Three or four shifts were made during the night, 
depending on the number of men in the outfit. 

The first round-up was made in the spring of the year. Stock- 
ers were gathered for the market. This round-up lasted several 
weeks. They always managed to get through anywhere from the 
first to the middle of May. This was necessary because by the 
middle of May it was time to start out with the wagon or wagons 
as the case might be. Sometimes there were two or three separate 
outfits on the J A Ranch and one on the F Ranch. There were 
from twelve to eighteen men with each wagon.® 

It was the custon to start on the south side of the ranch and 
following the running water.* This was necessary because all the 
water used came from running streams. There were no wells and 
windmills.® 

As had already been stated above, the first few years, branding 
was done in the open, but in the early eighties corrals were estab- 


*Interview with Joe Horn and M. E. Bell, Clarendon, Texas. 

‘Interview with M. T. (Doc) Howard, Clarendon, Texas. 

‘Interview with M. T. (Doc) Howard, Clarendon, Texas. 

°‘The J A Ranch had, and still has, one of the best natural water sys- 
tems of any ranch in this section of the state. However, it is not as 
good today as it used to be, according to Joe Horn. He says that a 
series of big rains in 1891 badly damaged the natural water places. 


w 
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lished at Spring Creek, Plains Corral, Pleasant Creek, Turkey 
Creek, and Battle Creek. It was customary eat the beginning of 
the branding season to send one cowboy to each large outfit in a 
hundred miles of the ranch to work with these outfits and the 
other large outfits would send one to the J A Ranch.*. These men 
were to look for cattle that had strayed away from the outfit to 
which they belonged. The branding season usually lasted until 
about the tenth of June. Then the wagons would pull into head- 
quarters. The cowboys were a hard looking bunch when they 
pulled in. Many of them had not shaved or had a hair-cut during 
the entire time they had been with the wagon. Most of them were 
rather rugged, and it was not an unusual sight at all to see a 
cowboy with his trousers sewed together with a strand out of a 
lariat.* 

Following the spring round-up all of the boys, with the excep- 
tion of three or four men, were given a “lay off” on full time for 
three or four weeks. Three or four men were kept on duty to 
do the odd jobs that had to be done. The boys who got a lay off 
usually went to some large town and spent their wages having a 
good time. As their money gave out, they would drift back to the 
ranch. All of them managed to get back in time for the fall round- 
up, which began, as a rule, about the last of August. 

The fall round-up was very similar to that of the spring. The 
boys rounded up beef cattle for the market and branded all cattle 
that wer? missed in the spring round-up, including also the calves 
that were too young to brand in the spring. They tried to have 
all the cattle ready to start on the trail by frost, which was usually 
around the middle of October. When this round-up was over, some 
of the boys went to market, some were sent to winter camps and the 
rest were turned loose until the spring routine began. 

The boys who were sent to the winter camps had a very lonely 
life. Frequently they would go for months without seeing a human 
being. Occasionally they would go to headquarters and gather up 
all the old magazines and newspapers they could find. The mere 
fact that a newspaper was a few months old made no difference. 
These they read and re-read at night by a light made of a pan of 

‘Interview with Joe Horn and M. E. (Mitch) Bell, Clarendon, Texas. 

‘Interview with J. W. (Johnnie) Martin, Clarendon, Texas. 

“Interview with J. W. (Johnnie) Martin, Clarendon, Texas. 
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grease with a rag wick. At these winter camps there was very 
little work to do except ride the line (and later to ride the fences 
after they had been built) in bad weather and keep the cattle from 
drifting south and stacking up against the fences. In the early 
spring when the “heel flies” came, the work became heavier. They 
had to ride the “bogs” every day and pull out poor cattle that 
had got stuck in the mud. “This was real work,” says Mr. Martin, 
“and many days of hard work were put in this way.” About the 
only amusement the cowboys had was hunting. There was plenty 
of wild game such as quail, wild turkeys, deer, bear, loboes, coyotes, 
and fox. Mr. Martin says that in one of the camps where he 
stayed three months, the wild turkeys got so tame that they would 
come in large droves and pick up grain around the cabin where 
horses were fed. He was so lonesome that even these wild turkeys 
were company and he would not shoot them. 

Ranch life has been a popular theme for writers for generations, 
and in almost every instance ranch life has been depicted as an 
easy, carefree life. The account given of a year’s work on the 
J A Ranch is (the writer believes) typical of almost any large 
ranch in the early days. The reader will, no doubt, be impressed 
with the fact that instead of ranch life in the early days being an 
easy carefree life, it was, in fact, a very strenuous life. However, 
there seems to have been a fascination attached to it, and anyone 
who worked on a ranch for any length of time enjoyed it. Quot- 
ing Hon. James Wadsworth, Jr., “No man who has ever worked 
on the [J A] Ranch will overcome the longing to return there.” 


(Continued) 
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THE PIONEER HARRISES OF HARRIS COUNTY, TEXAS 
ADELE B. Looscan 


The title recalls John Richardson Harris, founder of the town 
of Harrisburg. He was one of Austin’s first three hundred col- 
onists. Sailing from New Orleans in 1823 in his own boat, he 
visited several places on the coast of Texas, and found what he 
regarded as an ideal location for a city at the junction of Buffalo 
and Bray’s Bayous. This point marked the head of navigation at 
that time; any boat that could cross Clopper’s and Red Fish Bars 
could come thus far and no farther. He seems to have been the 
only one of that early period who foresaw the future of Buffalo 
Bayou, on whose bosom now float big ships from foreign and 
domestic ports. 

J. N. Almonte, who was sent from Mexico in 1834 to make a 
statistical report of the Texas towns, evidently had never visited 
Harrisburg; he says, “It is eighteen or twenty miles from Gal- 
veston on Buffalo Creek, has a sawmill for cutting boards, and lost 
its importance when troops stationed there were removed.” ‘“Ana- 
huac,” said Austin at about the same period, “will no doubt become 
an important place, as it will command the trade of the Trinity 
and a considerable portion of the San Jacinto.” Not a word about 
Harrisburg as the future important entrepot of Texas. 

As soon as John R. Harris, colonist, received his title to the 
4,428 acres of land selected by him, he built a house, opened a 
store, and put schooners and sloops in service between this point 
and New Orleans. The arrival of these boats was an event of 
great importance for the settlers in the surrounding country, for 
they supplied most of their necessities. 

The town of Harrisburg was surveyed and laid off in 1826; the 
site for his future home was selected by John R. Harris on the 
crown of the sloping bank of Buffalo Bayou about half a mile from 
the point of land at the confluence of the two bayous. 

In 1827 he was joined by his brother, David, who was fond of 
the water, a good sailor, and often commanded one of his vessels. 
At a later date two other brothers, William Plunket and Samuel, 
came out from their home at Cayuga, New York. By the year 
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1829, John R. Harris was not only the founder of a town, with 
merchant ships on the gulf, sailing to New Orleans and Mexican 
ports, but he had large stocks of merchandise at Harrisburg and 
at Bell’s Landing, Brazoria County; his steam sawmill and grist- 
mill at Harrisburg was nearing completion, but he had to go to 
New Orleans for a piece of belting to put it in running order. He 
never returned.’ The Texas Gazette, published at San Felipe de 
Austin, in its issue of October 3, 1829, records his death in feeling 
terms, as follows: “The fatality of yellow fever this season in 
New Orleans has deprived this colony of one of its citizens, who 
for the enterprise which characterized him, was not only a very 
useful and important member of this young community, but one 
to whom it is indebted for the undertaking of a very valuable 
and considerable branch of mechanical industry. : 

In the death of Mr. John R. Harris the colony has lost an en- 
terprising citizen, and his friends have been bereaved of one whose 
loss will not easily be replaced. He died on Friday evening, the 
21st of August last, in that city after a five days illness.” 

Papers relating to important business operations in which he 
was engaged at this time, are in my possession. Among them is a 
contract for the purchase of from ninety to one hundred bales of 
cotton from Jared E. Groce. The document, dated March 27, 
1829, shows that Zeno Phillips was a partner in the transaction, 
which was to be consummated by final payments on the 10th day of 
January, 1830. This was probably the first large cotton contract 
in Texas. 

John R. Harris’s death subjected his property to an adminis- 
tration, which, owing to the slow methods of Mexican judicial pro- 
cedure, threatened to drag along indefinitely, greatly to the detri- 
ment of the property and the interests of his heirs. His family, 
consisting of a wife and four children, were at their home between 
Waterloo and Seneca Falls, N. Y., intending to join him at Har- 
risburg as soon as the contemplated buildings would give them a 
suitable abiding place. The startling news of his death wrecked 
all their plans. After mature deliberation, it was determined to 
make no move until DeWitt Clinton, the eldest son, should be of 
an age to accompany his mother to Texas and assist her in taking 
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possession of their lands and other property. At length, in 1833, 
traveling by stage, by canal boat, by steamboat, to New Orleans, 
and thence by sailing vessel to Harrisburg, they were met at the 
boat landing by David Harris, who, with his family, was living at 
the former home of his brother, on the point of land at the con- 
fluence of the two bayous. The store was near this dwelling. 

The sawmill, which was also a gristmill, stood nearly opposite 
on the south side of Bray’s Bayou, and was being run by David 
Harris and Robert Wilson, administrators. An inventory of the 
estate filed in court gives a complete list of the goods owned by 
John R. Harris, and the names of the colonists who traded at his 
stores. The mill was doing good service, making lumber from the 
big primeval pine trees, rafted directly to the mill. They were 
used by Mrs. Harris in building her home on the ground dedicated 
to that purpose, years before, by her husband. The site was all 
that could be desired. The front piazza afforded a fine view of 
the Bayou, whose bank on the opposite side was clothed to the 
water’s edge with beautiful magnolia trees. 

A feature connected with the Harrises as colonists was the use- 
fulness of their vessels to the public. Austin applied to John R. 
Harris for a light draft boat on which to inspect the coast, and 
obtained from him the Mezicana, exactly suited to his purpose, 
which was bought at a moderate price. Letters among the Austin 
papers show that he was prepared also to rent a sloop fully equipped 
and manned by six sailors, with an attendant rowboat with four 
oarlocks for a stated sum per month. 

In 1832, the Harris schooners, Rights of Man and Machauna, 
were chartered by Colonel Subaran and did good service in trans- 
porting the obnoxious Mexican garrison to Mexico. David Harris 
commanded the Rights of Man on this occasion, and landed its 
cargo of soldiers at Tampico; the Machauna was wrecked on the 
Mexican coast, but there were no lives lost.* 

Again, in 1835, a Harris sloop commanded by David Harris, 
bore a very important part at the beginning of the revolution at 

“Dr. N. D. Labadie, writing for the Teras Almanac of 1859, says: “By 
means of these two vessels (for which Messrs. Harris were never paid) 
we got rid of the Mexicans. The schooner Machauna (one of the two) 
was wrecked near the bar of Soto la Marina, but all of the men were 


landed safe; the other landed her men at Tampico. Thus was Anahuac 
relieved from the presence of the Mexican garrison.” 
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Anahuac; when Travis was authorized by the government at San 
Felipe to organize a company of volunteers for the relief of Andrew 
Briscoe and Clinton Harris, who were held in prison there, the 
sloop Ohio, with a six-pounder cannon aboard, commanded by 
David Harris, carried the company of about twenty-five men to 
attack the Mexican garrison under Tenorio. The garrison sur- 
rendered promptly, and its members were sent on board the sloop 
to Harrisburg, thence to march to San Antonio. 

Besides these ships, the Harrises are said to have brought out 
the Cayuga—a small steamboat named for their native town— 
which was used by the provincial government at Galveston in the 
summer of 1836. She carried two light guns and was commanded 
by Captain William P. Harris. 

The widow of John R. Harris had been living in her comfort- 
able new home less than three years when she was called upon to 
perform an unexpected role, that of hostess to the cabinet of the 
Texas provisional government. The convention at Washington on 
the Brazos having adjourned, President Burnet instructed the 
cabinet to proceed to Harrisburg and assume their duties. On 
March 21 they arrived, and from that time until the advance of 
the Mexican army warned them to seek safety at Galveston they 
were her guests. Although poorly equipped to accommodate this 
large accession to her household, she cheerfully made them wel- 
come, and sacrificed her own comfort for their convenience. 

There was confusion everywhere; rumors of the advance of a 
Mexican army caused a feeling of tension and unrest, even among 
the members of the cabinet. Few important measures were for- 
mulated while here; among them was the device for a naval flag 
for the Republic of Texas by President Burnet; it was copied from 
that of the United States of America, except that a single white 
star shone on the blue field instead of the galaxy of stars. 

Few details have been preserved of official cabinet meetings dur- 
ing this period of storm and stress. Private letters and diaries 
reflect the usual discontent of individuals outside of the govern- 
ment as to government management, often betraying deplorable 
ignorance of actual conditions. 

President Burnet had frequently expressed himself as favoring 
Harrisburg for the future seat of government, and in adjourning 
to meet there he chose the best possible location. The honor of 
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providing the temporary capital of the nascent republic did not 
compensate the Harrises for the loss of their home, their sawmill 
and other valuable property which fed the flames kindled by the 
Mexicans to appease their wrath at the escape of the Texan cabinet. 
When, on April 13th, the government adjourned to meet at Gal- 
veston, Mrs. Harris, with a few friends, also sought refuge there. 
With the news of the glorious battle of San Jacinto came also 
that of the utter destruction of Harrisburg. Not a house was left 
standing, the torch having been applied without discrimination. 
The return of Mrs. Harris to this scene of desolation was some- 
what brightened by the presence of another son, Lewis Birdsall 
Harris, who arrived at Galveston by sailing vessel from New Or- 
leans, together with other volunteers, on the very day the news 
of the victory at San Jacinto was received at government head- 
quarters on Galveston Island. In a diary, kept by him, details are 
given of how the returning refugees managed to live amid the ashes 
of their former homes.* There was one house, known as the Farmer 
house, outside the limits of the townsite, and here the Harrises 
lived until their home was rebuilt of logs hewn by the Mexican 
prisoners captured at San Jacinto. It was rebuilt on identically 
the same ground as the one destroyed by the Mexicans, and by a 
coincidence, one of the men who kindled the flame under it was 
now engaged in wielding the axe to rebuild it. When, in after 
years, peace and plenty favored its being improved, the hewn logs 
were covered with weatherboards, the interior walls ceiled and 
papered, a second story was added, and it was protected on three 
sides with wide galleries on both stories. While this enlargement 
was going on DeWitt Clinton Harris, who was in New York City 
in the interest of his mercantile business, learned that the former 
home of Governor Tompkins was being razed, to give room for 
commercial buildings, and the doors and windows were for sale. 
He bought and shipped them to Harrisburg for his mother’s home. 
At this time, the late forties, all fine carpentry was obtained 
from New York or Boston, and this opportune purchase was noted 
for its quality. The doors were heavy, handsomely panelled, and 
served admirably for the four large rooms and hall, downstairs. 
The windows fitted the openings in the same rooms. A simple 
device for raising and lowering them consisted of wooden stops 
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shaped like a bootjack, screwed to the casing at one side. The 
doorknobs were of brass and corresponded with the brass andirons 
in the large parlor fireplace. 

A spacious garret completed the main building. It was pro- 
vided with two large windows at each gable. As a depository for 
broken furniture, leather trunks decorated with brass nailheads 
and containing dresses of loved members of the family who had 
moved away, trunks of rawhide, filled with manuscript diaries, 
school books, novels, etc., it was an interesting place on a rainy 
day. Its store of useful articles made it a boon to the family dur- 
ing the War between the States. 

Mrs. Harris shared her home at different times with each of her 
sons, Lewis Birdsall, DeWitt Clinton, and John Birdsall and their 
families. 

When the first railroad in Texas, the Buffalo Bayou, Brazos & 
Colorado, was started at Harrisburg, the home was adapted to the 
uses of a tavern; here, for several years friendly hands opened wide 
the doors to newcomers from the States. The officials of the rail- 
road whose homes were in Boston, made a yearly visitation to 
Harrisburg and were entertained there, up to the breaking out of 
the War of Secession. There were many visitors of distinction 
from Germany and France. A few of the exiled nobility of these 
countries were guests in this home. Steamboats on the bayou 
brought them from Galveston, and the railroad carried them to 
the rich cotton lands on the Brazos and Colorado Rivers. 

In 1849, Lewis B. Harris, accompanied by his wife, joined the 
vast caravan of gold seekers, and made his home thenceforth in 
California. The other sons became absorbed in railroading and 
sawmilling, and built themselves homes at Harrisburg. Finally, 
in 1859, Mrs. Harris invited her daughter, Mary J. Briscoe, widow 
of Judge Andrew Briscoe, then living at Galveston, to come, with 
her family of four children, and share the old Harris home. 
Henceforth, and especially during the War between the States, this 
home became a synonym of Southern hospitality. It gave bed and 
board to many sick soldiers, who were nursed back to health by 
Mrs. Harris’s sister, Mrs. Eliza Van Tuyl, who united in her per- 
son the skill and sympathy of the ideal nurse. When the four 
years’ struggle was ended and the war-worn veterans trudged back, 
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hopeless and disheartened, they were cheered and comforted in this 
haven of rest, where some lingered for weeks. 

The death of Mrs. Harris occurred in August, 1869. Mrs. Bris- 
coe moved to Houston in 1873, and the place at Harrisburg, after 
being occupied for a few years by her son, A. B. Briscoe and his 
family, was rented. It caught fire accidentally and was utterly 
destroyed. A few brick chimneys marked the place but they were 
soon used to build chimneys elsewhere. Now the only relic to 
mark the site of the famous old home is the curb of a large brick 
cistern which stood at the north side of the house, partly under 
the floor of the piazza. 

Each of the four Harris brothers bore a part in the colonial 
life of Texas. They were influenced by very strong ties of brother- 
hood, yet each one possessed an equally strong personality, which 
expressed itself in shaping their lives. 

John Richardson had a certain fearless spirit of adventure, he 
was daring and enterprising—witness his steam sawmill, the first in 
this part of Texas; witness his fleet of ships bringing goods to the 
colonists ; witness his town where small houses were available to im- 
migrants at reasonable prices; all these were blessings to the com- 
munity. His early death cut him off from a life prolific of good 
to his fellow man. 

David, too, had the spirit of adventure, but of a different type. 
He was fond of the water, a born seaman; he was never so happy 
as when sailing the schooner Rights of Man to a Mexican port or 
returning therefrom. Every trip was fraught with thrills of ex- 
citement, and many a narrow escape was his, when pursued by some 
Mexican cruiser. The Mexicans knew him and his sailing craft; 
they knew that more than once he had helped to send Mexican 
garrisons packing. In his old age he was wont to entertain the 
boys of his family connections with tales of personal experience 
which made them hold their breath in wonder and expect momen- 
tarily that he might let slip a word which would convict him of 
having been one of Lafitte’s men. But he was not old enough to 
have been a companion of this romantic Frenchman, and would 
have spurned with indignation any such suspicion. Soon after 
coming to Texas, he met and married Tabitha, widow of John 
liams, one of the first settlers on Cedar Bayou. After living for 
a few years at Harrisburg they built a home on the bay shore 
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about midway between Red Bluff, the home of his brother William, 
and the present town of La Porte. Here his family of boys grew 
up, and having married, moved to Middle Bayou; henceforth he 
made his home with them and died there. His old home on the 
bay shore was sold a few years ago to the Baptist organization for 
a recreation center. 

William Plunket Harris was connected with business enterprises 
at Harrisburg after the death of his brother John. He was chosen 
by the municipality of Harrisburg to represent its citizens in the 
meetings of the Consultation at San Felipe in 1835. He became 
also a member of the General Council during this, the most tur- 
bulent session recorded in the history of Texas. He was appointed 
on the Naval Committee at this time. 

About April 20th, as soon as informed of the arrival of General 
Houston and his army on Buffalo Bayou, President Burnet im- 
pressed the steamboat Cayuga, owned and commanded by Captain 
Harris, and despatched it with a number of volunteers and pro- 
visions for the relief and succor of the Texan army. 

William P. Harris was interested in the first attempt to promote 
a railroad at Harrisburg in 1840. The Morning Star of March 20, 
1840, contains a report of the surveyor of this pioneer railroad, also 
the report of a committee appointed to select the route. William 
P. Harris was one of the committee who signed the report. Two 
years later he was an active promoter of the interests of the Harris- 
burg Town Company in favor of the introduction of French fam- 
ilies by Pelegrin. 

Soon after the battle of San Jacinto he went to New York, where 
he married Miss Caroline Morgan, a lady of refinement, who as- 
sisted him in making a very attractive home on the shore of Trin- 
ity Bay at a point known as Red Bluff. He furnished his home 
with due regard to comfort, and surrounded it with gardens and 
orchards. The social qualities of his wife and himself made it a 
center of culture in the neighborhood. Captain Harris did not 
live many years to enjoy this retirement; his life had been full of 
trials, and the serenity of this period was most grateful, the com- 
panionship of his wife and two children all that he desired, but 





his health was seriously impaired, and after a few happy years his 
life was ended. His widow cherished her home as a living thing, 


and could not be induced to leave it, although, in time, it became 
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isolated and almost inaccessible. After a few years of widowhood 
she married William Beasley, member of a fine old family living 
on the bay shore. 

William P. Harris left surviving him a daughter, who died just 
as she had reached womanhood, and a son, who inherited the home, 
spent his declining years there, and left it to his children. The 
place is now known as El Jardin. 

Samuel Harris, the youngest of the brothers, was of a tempera- 
ment far removed from love of adventure. He was a student, a 
mathematician, a philosopher, and a dreamer. He had reached 
middle age when he married a pretty French woman, the widow 
of a Dr. 8. T. Leger. They lived in Houston, where he usually 
had some clerical position at the courthouse. He died, leaving no 
descendants, and was buried in one of the old cemeteries there. 
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DIARY OF ADOLPHUS STERNE 
EDITED BY HARRIET SMITHER, ARCHIVIST, TEXAS STATE LIBRARY 
VII 


Fryday the 19th weather continues very good— last night a 
Select Party of good fellows played cards all night the result was 
no Sleep, much drinking, and a little fighting, Ben Miller got 
innocently shot, how it will result god only knows— wrote to the 
general Post office Department, wrote also a private Letter to 
Mayfield about his Negro Joe, eta. McFarland and Mr Davison 
are going on to Austin who will take the Letters, heard from the 
Commissioners who run the Line between Santos’s Heirs & myself 
say they have finished the Survey, did not go up to the Line 
formerly established in 1827, no matter, I am satisfied as long 
as the division is had, saw William Simpson, who wanted to make 
a Compromise about the Patricio Land, told him that I could not 
do so as that would lay me liable as administrator, but advised 
him to present his claim in due form of Law, and, in that way 
only can I do any thing 

Saturday the 20th March 1841. weather fine Miller not very 
dangerous, set up with him till 12 P. M. 

Sunday the 21st weather continues fine— Judge Hart returned 
from Houston & galvezton Muse our Senator returned from Austin 
yesterday. nothing new, heard it rumored to day that Gel Rusk 
Shot a man in Harrisson county, (not ascertained) received a 
Letter pr Mr Nathan Wade from N. B. Thompson requesting me 
to go down to attend the District Court as interpreter and trans- 
lator in a Suit between himself & Elisha Roberts. I have no 
Horse as yet, wrote to Thompson to send me one, I’ll go any how 
if I possibly can get off— 

Monday the 22d Clowdy Sultry weather— wrote to Mr Bangs 
galvezton, in answer to a letter received pr J. S. Roberts, last night, 
or early this morning Louis Velard, an old Canadian an inhabitant 
of this Country for upwards of twenty years, died of Mania a 
Potu; Commenced raining very hard about 8 oclock A. M. stopped 
at 12. Mail from the west arrived in the rain brought many news 
Papers, but no Letters— a Mr Snively twinn Brother of old Jake 
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arrived, and a most amusing Scene occurred every one ran to see 
the Colonel (old Jake) and much was the merriment occasioned 
by the mistake, wrote to Col Snively by his Brother, send him a 
receipt of J. S. Roberts as quarter master in 1838 for $65.00 
in favor of J. Ogilvy decd. to collect, send also a copy of my letters 
of administration— 

Tuesday the 23d March fine weather rather cool— Burried 
Louis Velard, at 2 P. m. translated field notes from the Jose 
ygnacio ybarbo grant, for Duffield, no Horse yet from San 
Augustin, I suppose they dont want me very much 

Wednesday the 24th very fine weather, cool, clear Sky nothing 
new send the mail to milam Sabine County pr Mr Pastuer, Ben 
miller getting worse no news from Rusk, 

Thursday the 25th Cloudy weather— F. montgomery returned 
last night from the U. 8. dull times there a probability of war 
between England and the U. S. vel vot of it— so much the better 
for Texas, Whigs in the U. S. say times will now get better since 
Harrison is president— doubt it— some— Mr Pastuer did not 
leave till late to day, send a Letter by him to Burrill Thompson, 
to send me a Horse if he wants me, Lussan Sick— Doctor Brown 
dito Ben miller no better, 

Friday the 26th Cloudy, Sultry, looks like, but dont rain, 
David Rusk returned from the northern Counties report of Rusk 
having any difficulty all false— Mr Houston of the firm of Hous- 
ton & McCreary of Natchitochez in town, brought San Augustin 
Papers— no news— Dull times & getting duller, 

Saturday the 27th very hard rain last night continues raining 
this morning, plays the old scratch with my prospects of plough- 
ing, my bottom field wrote to Gould respecting alexander Philipps 
business the rain fell in torrents all day, near night, the little 
Creek west of Town was a stream deep and large enough to admit 
the largest Steamboat 8 oclock P. m. the Bayou Lanana East of 
Town is higher than I have ever seen it, my lower Field is at 
least 4 to 6 feet under water and still rising, I fear to look at 
the devastation to morrow morning, not less than 100 dollars loss 
will let me off, I am sure, I have lived here since 1826 but never 
seen such a deluge before; a Mr Caldwell from Fanning County 
came from Austin last night he has all the mail Contracts Hast 
of the Trinity, he let out to day the Cincinatti contra[c]t to Mr 
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Davison, the Epperson ferry Contract to . . . [blank] and the 
Sabine or McLanahans’s to Mrs. Hubert, all to commence runing 
after the 1st April next 

Sunday the 28th rained nearly all night keep still at it, and no 
prospect of its clearing up, the overflow of the Lanana was tre- 
mendous, the Bridge is gone, and a many Pannels of fence is 
swept away such of the field as was planted is completely ruined, 
rained very hard at 8 a. m. so much so that both Bayous which 
were falling have swollen again as high as before, however one 
consolation is, that the weather changed at noon, and had a beuti- 
full afternoon Capt English & Mr Holland dined with us went 
down into the field to look at the havoc not quite so bad as I 
imagined at first, however it will take four days to repair all the 
damage 

Monday the 29th very fine weather, repaired the damages done 
by the overflow of the Bayou Mr Houston left for Natchitochez, 
wrote by him to Oliver Rouquier, & to A. W. Canfield, a man by 
the name of Beauchamp who passed trough here a few days ago, 
and for whom a reward of $500— was offered, he having murdered 
a man in indiana, was pursued and overtaken, and brought back, 
passed here to day on his way to the U. S. received a letter from 
Daniel Lacy— 

Tuesday the 30th very fine weather still repairing fences eta. 
Caldwell the mail contractor left here to day 

Wednesday the 31st weather Cloudy, felt unwell this morning, 
at 11—had a most excrutiating Headache, which continued all day, 
send for Doctor Hyde, prescribed calomel— ekechow—dont catch 
old birds with chaff— 

Thursday the 1st April weather good, a little Cloudy took 
magnesia, a warm foot bath, and plenty sage Tea, last night, feel 
much better this morning at 10 oclock felt well enough to go to the 
Office, made lists of Letters on hand for last quarter, put up dead 
Letters made out my quarterly return, Mr Wilson got married, 
the infair is to be to morrow, had an invitation, and will go if I 
feel well enough 

Friday the 2d cloudy this morning wrote last Night a long 
Letter to the Post office Depart— respecting the sending all the 
Documents fo[r] quarter eta also respecting the small amount re- 
ceived last 4r about not getting mail bags made, no good stuff to 
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and the making here worth twice the worth of the one purchased 
in the U. S., also about sending Mrs Huberts Boy 4 times to 
McLanahans, myself 3 times once gratis to the govt to San 
Augustin, Durst 5 times to cincinnatti eta. 

April the 3d Cloudy some, little, rain, last night Mr Wilson 
gave a Ball to the Community in general, ail hands were well 
satisfied— read the novel of Chrichton last night— good— 

Sunday the 4th rain last night, rain this morning, and from 
the looks of the Clouds, it is uncertain if we shall see the Sun 
again in a week,— unexpectedly the Sun shone out in splendor 
after twelve, Mr Daukwerth arrived from Houston, no news from 
that place the indians have Shot a negro in the field of Mr Burton 
at the forks of the Road, near nechaz, stole two mules, & two 
Horses, they were pursued, but could not get up with them— 
at Dark the weather was quite calm and pleasant— Mr Bondies 
returned from Masters’s near the Town of Crockett Mr Ned Rob- 
erts dito— Mail from red river failed again— 

Monday the 5th april my fourtieth birth day! !!!!  beutifull 
weather— send off the mails East, and west, many persons in Town 
nothing new— Lodge met this Evening, 

Tuesday the 6th Cold, nearly a frost last night very fine 
weather this morning, continued all day, sold Conrad Higenauer’s*? 
Certificates for 1920 and 1475 acres Land to day, one to C. S. 
Taylor for $233.3/3 and the other to Judge Hart for $200.00— 
much electioneering going on in Town to day 

Wednesday the 7th April 1841 beutifull weather the Sheriff of 
Houston County having in charge Mr McKeever (who killed Joe 
Shanks) taking him on to San Augustin, to appear before Judge 
Terrill, on a writ of Habeas Corpus, genl Houston has arrived at 
San Augustin, Murray Orton returned from there last Evening, a 
Royal Arch Chapter has been organized at that place; was ap- 
pointed by Major Arnold the County Clerk, deputy Clerk of the 
Board of Land Comrs to receive one half of his fees, was Sworn 
into office by the Chief Justice— Major Reyly & Lady & 2 childern 
arrived to day, to Spend the Summer with us, Committee on Ac- 

*Conrad Eigenauer was a member of Captain Breese’s company. He 


died with Fannin. Sterne was the administrator of his claims. Comp- 
troller’s military service records, No. 7583, Texas State Library. 
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counts of the Lodge met at the Lodge Room to night, kept me up 
till 11 oclock 

Thursday the 8th Cloudy in the morning, fair P. m. wrote 
Land Certificates all day, went to major Harry’s wedding in the 
Evening, danced till 11 P. m. major Harry is from Mississippi— 
married the widow gill. 

Friday—good Friday—the 9th aprii— fine weather Saw Mr & 
Mrs Wilson & Mr & Mrs Harry— all well— mail arrived from 
the U. States, brought many Letters, some directed to me as Post 
Master no interest— Collin Aldridge brought in a Load of drink- 
ables for Mr J. S. Roberts, issued orders for the Company to 
muster on the 21st of this month to celebrate the Aniversary of 
the Battle of San Jacinto 

Saturday the 10th April very heavy dew, fine weather during 
the day— Judge Aldredge brought a load of groceries from 
Alabama for Roberts, mail arrived from the west nothing new 

Sunday the 11th Cloudy, warm weather Easter Sunday noth- 
ing new of consequence 

Monday the 12th weather cleared off cool, fine meeting of the 
Board of Road Commissioners met to day, County, & Probate 
Court, send of mails to the East & west, send a communication to 
the Editor of the Journal & Advertiser San Augustin, engaged an 
Irishman to dig a ditch for me, at 6 bits pr Rod or 16 feet. re- 
moved our Lodge to the House of Nat Noriss, lately occupied by 
Murray Orton, I placed Martin Rumpff in possession of it, having 
an attachment levied on it for a debt due Ogilvy’s Estate. 

Tuesday the 13th fine weather, sold to Mr Banayah Thompson 
836 Acres, of the Certificate of 1/3 of a League of Conrad Higen- 
auers got his note for $200.00 for the same, he is to locate the 
whole of the Certificate, and let me take choice of 640 acres, my 
paying an equal part of the Expence eta, the Schooling of my 
childern is to be credited on said note every quarter 

Wednesday the 14th april 1841 fine weather set up last night 
with a Sick B. M. Ben Miller, he is better this morning, a Mr 
Flato from San Augustin, is in Town, to purchase Texas Treasury 
notes, offers 17 cents— rumor says gel Hamilton effected the Loan 
of 5 millions others say that Mexico acknowledged our Inde- 
pendence, nous verrons— 

Thursday the 15th fine weather; most finished planting corn, 
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the 3d League of Land bid off by Judge Hart was not taken by 
him but by Mr M. Rumpff, who transferred it to me (this is the 
same Certificate I sold 836 acres off to B. Thompson)— Hived 
some Bees to day & got Stung— most beutifully— translated some 
field notes for Mr Ben E. Philipps 

Friday the 16th Cloudy— no rain— the mail arrived to day 
from East— Loan effected Laffite & Co Paris— have not seen 
particulars— Col Ransom arrived, to recruit men for a Santafee 
Expedition— have not seen him as yet— send off Casimiro Garcia, 
to vicente micheli junior, with Documents— to get the Property 
belonging to the Daughter of Patricio de Torress decd, wrote 
Micheli a long letter on the subject, — saw Ransom, McLeod at 
the head of the Expedition— quin Sabe— General Rusk returned 
from Red River County this Evening Col Bob Smith dito— Bob— 
got clear— good— very good— Rusk much improved in appear- 
ance— good again— 

Saturday April 17th 1841 looks like rain Saw Rusk this morn- 
ing, all well, Chas. 8S. Taylor Sick— Sallivated— bad— can 
not attend a trial between Brown & Philipps, no matter, all will 
be agreably to Law & Justice— Col Ransom has Stuck up his 
Proclamation about the Santa feé Expedition— but the name of 
McLeod, will just lay the whole matter here as flat as a Pan Cake— 
the trial came on jury could not agree misstrial, to come on again 
lst may next— 

Sunday the 18th had a very fine rain last night, came in good 
time, Creation is dressed out in her best robe this morning mail 
arrived from the west, no news of consequence 

Monday the 19th the finest morning this Spring Send off 
mails to East, west, & north— genl Rusk left for San Augustin— 
Mrs Reyley Mrs Lewis & miss Sims dined with Mrs Sterne to day— 

Tuesday the 20th rain, very hard, last night— cleared this 
morning—busy in the office all day, Mr May from Matamoras, and 
Mr Generis from San Antonio arrived this Evening had not time 
to gather any news from them 

Wednesday the 21st beutifull weather— aniversary of the 
Battle of San Jacinto—ordered the militia to fire a Salute at day- 
light, and sun down a Mr Butler, at noon delivered an Eloquent 
address, in the Stone House, Genl Sam Houston arrived in the 
afternoon— held a meeting to call a meeting of the People of the 
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County on this day two weeks, for the purpose of nominating 
suitable candidates for President & vice President, and for two 
suitable Persons to represent us in Congress— 

Thursday the 22d april 1841  beutifull day— genl Houston 
left here for Home— gel Jim Smith in Town, much talk about 
candidates for Congress have a notion to run? myself. quten Sabe 
Texas monay getting better in New Orleans mail arrived from the 
U. S. brought nothing for me. 

Fryday the 23d_ very fine weather, worked one hour A. M. & 
one Hour P. M. in the garden— much electioneering going on, 
many Persons tell me they will Support me for Congress— quien 
Sabe, the taste of the Pudding eta— Col Raguet returned from 
John Dursts’s do not know if a reconciliation has taken place— 





hope it has— 

Saturday the 24th very fine weather— went to Douglass, to 
attend a Political meeting, made a few remarks— I found that a 
deep game is playing in regards to the division of the County 
the East & west want to divide the County so as to make the 
divisionary Line near this Town not— as I belive, for any par- 
ticular good to result from it— but especially to take away the 
County seat from this place— to kill— (as the old click term 
it) Nacogdochez the fact is I feel so disgusted at all things, that I 
am sorry that I have spent so much monay, in aiding to free( ?) 
this Country from the Mexicans for I believe before 3 years, the 
new Setlers will deprive the Old ones, of every acre of Land which 
the[y] have honestly obtained under the Mexican government— 
I dread to think of the future 

Sunday the 25th fine weather, mail arrived, brought news of 
Texas Treasury notes being 27c per dollar— good— have not 
perused my news papers— rumor says Gel Harrison the President 
of the U. S. is dead also that Henry Clay is killed by King of 
Alabama in a duel— hope it is not so— received a Letter from 
Jose Pineda of Bexar, and a new Power of attorney from Ma. 
Josefa Pio de Torres and her new Husband. 

monday the 26th very fine weather a little cloudy towards 
Evening. send of mails eta a most disgraceful drunken frolic 
took place to day John Noblett and Rinaldo Hotchkiss are the 
Principal Actors, the part the latter performed I feel too much 
delicacy, to write ordered to Arrest Noblitt till 10 A. m. to morrow 
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morning, Doctor Starr will be the Prosecutor if such conduct is 
to be tolerated [’ll be one who will not sanction it, nous verrons— 

Tuesday the 27th april 1841 fine weather (a little cloudy 
Doctor Starr has commenced suit against Noblett for assault & 
intend to kill, the trial is to be to morrow morning at 10 oclock, 
Noblett is repentant, but it is too late, a Robbery was Committed 
last night at Mr Brichta’s an attempt was also made at B. Blakes’s 
grocery, but did not succeed, in Consequence I took all my valu- 
able Papers out of the Office, to my House— send a draft on Mrs 
Kessler at Houston for 30$ Texas monay, in favor of R. W. Smith, 
wrote a Letter to Wm. Daukwerth— 

Wednesday the 28th windy, cloudy, weather, but no rain of 
which we are much in want,— John Noblett was examined to day, 
bound over in the Sum of $500.00 to appear at the District Court, 
wrote to Isaac Parker mustang Prairie, about some Land P. has 
in his Possession of Pecks Estate. 

Thursday the 29th a tremendous gust of wind blew about dark 
last night, continued all night and all day to day, blew down a 
beutifull arbour of mine glad it did not blow down the House— 
my little Son Placide and infant daughter Laura very sick the 
latter I am fearfull dangerously so— hope not C. M. Gould came 
from San Augustin Court there has adjourned, was a Boisterous 
Court— Dick Scurry dying at Houston, whiskey— We will have 
Court next Monday— Judge Hart who had been sick for several 
days— is better— came out to day— Texas monay getting better 4 
for one, the Shavers of this place do not take it at that— but the 
Honest men do. how it will be in 6 months hence— nous verrons 

Fryday the 30th april fine weather— the Court House is put 
in such a situation as to be in a state to hold Court in it, the next 
week, C. M. Gould Esqr gave me the Papers of Madame Despalliers 
Land north of P. de Torress Land, nothing new occurred this day— 
wrote an answer to a Letter of Mr Brewer’s respecting Madame 
Despalliers Business. 

Saturday the 11th of may. may day weather— ll fair held 
Court to day, a jury case came up, Philips vs Brown verdict of 
jury for Philips, many other cases disposed of Mr Mitchell re- 
turned from New Orleans, also our old acquaintance Mr Pomeroy 
who used to visit here 7 and 8 years ago, nothing new stirring 
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Lodge met to night, did not go— I can’t say I have an excuse— 
yet I did not go— 

Sunday the 2d May weather fair, was introduced to a Mr 
White from Tennessee, mail arrived, red a Letter from Mayfield, 
will be here in a day or two, expects there will be a call Session of 
Congress in June, I suppose to quarrel about the Loan, the whole 
five millions having been obtained; our frontier Spies from San 
Antonio have had a fight with some Mexicans near Laredo Killed 
four of them and took the rest 25 Prisoners 4 escaped— good— 

Monday the 3d May fine weather, District Court met in the 
New Court House, Several Cases were rolled off gained the case 
of Jose Santos Coy and wife vs Lemuel P. Cook for $450.00 and 
5% interest from 1838.— good— the Board of Land Commis- 
sioners met at my office this day, Commenced my duties as Clerk, 
went home and worked till 10 oclock P. M. to get all in order, and 
to be ready for to morrow John Norriss staying with me to night. 


send of all the mails this morning— a busy day— 
Tuesday the 4th Cloudy Sultry weather— my case of widow 


Beuford vs A. Sterne came up and a non suit was taken by the 
plaintiff— arranged that matter with Mr Simpson to satisfaction 
of all parties— land Comrs. met again, did not do much busi- 
ness— the Case of Bayley vs. Sterne will come up to morrow is 
going to be argued as a forneign [sic] debt, like to hear the argu- 
ment— had a fine rain— and a bad hail storm near dark to night, 
some good— some bad— 

Wednesday the 5th Cloudy a little rain. not enough— Court 
in Session, argument on my Bayley Case posponed till next Mon- 
day 

Thursday the 6th Weather same as yesterday gave the justices 
of the Peace— Jissy— for not sending up the Copy— instead of 
the Origl Bond— nimporte— mail from the East Arrived to day 
no news— rumored general Jackson is dead— not sure—. trans- 
lated Pedro Telurio Padillas Tittle to an old Spanish grant 

Fryday the 7th weather very oppressively warm, rain all round, 
exept here, Court going it— nothing very particular— negro 
woman tried to run away— no go— gave her Jissy— besides good 
advise— all’s well 

Saturday the 8th May 1841 fine Rain last night everything 
looks flourishing to day, nature is decked out in her hollyday 
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garment. District court adjourned to day at noon till 10 oclock 
A. M. next Monday, nothing extraordinary occurred to day, Lodge 
meets to night, I dont go— 

Sunday the 9th most tremendous Storm last night this morn- 
ing after daylight, continued lightning & Thunder. Struck near 
major arnold’s House, nearly killed a little negro Boy. Knocked 
down Mr arnold, and Stunned several of the Family— did no 
other mischief rained till noon to day— mail at 4 P. m. dont 
know the news as yet— 

Monday the 10th fair but cool weather, Court is still in session, 
decided, a very important Land Case in favor of James Reily 
Esqr, Mr Snively. the Cols Brother in Town, nothing particular 
doing 

Tuesday the 11 fine weather— Court— my case— Bayly vs 
Sterne, came up, was passed over, A. B. Canfield and Lady, N. B. 
Thompson & Lady arrived from San Augustin, also Judge John- 
son, he is to take the Bench the day after to morrow— 

Wednesday the 12th fine weather— Court— Mr Nickelson, the 
Agent for the Telegraph (Houston) arrived, on a Collecting Ex- 
pedition, bad chance— Burrell Thompson in Town, nothing new. 

Thursday the 13th Criminal Dockett came up to day Judge 
Johnson presiding— nothing of great consequence done— mail 
from the East arrived, no Letters from the U. S.— received by 
private conveyance, a few papers, send to me by J. P. Kay, 

Fryday the 14th weather fine— Cool— Court going it nothing 
particular doing— a dance in the Evening at Mr Chevallier’s, 
went with the Childern— amused them, and myself, came home 
at 12 oclock— 

Saturday the 15th weather continues fine, but cool— A. W. 
Canfield appointed me Agent for the San Augustin Journal & 
Advertiser— got him about 40 subscribers— a clever fellow— 

Sunday the 16th fine cool weather— mail arrived from west & 
north— no news 

Monday the 17th fine, but cool weather Dispatched mails— 
Court nothing new— Judge Terrill gone, to Houston. 

Tuesday the 18th fine weather— Court in session my Bayley 
case it seems has died a natural death— several cases were disposed 
of to day, in a summary manner— to wit— being quashed— a Mr 
Perault and a Mr Lauve arrived from Natchitochez to day the 
latter was raised in the same family with Mrs Sterne, invited them 
to dine with me to morrow 
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AFFAIRS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The Texas State Historical Association will hold the thirty-first 
annual meeting—Austin, Texas, April 11-12. These dates were 
chosen so that the members might have the opportunity of attend- 
ing the University of Texas Research Lectures. Prof. Eugene C. 
Barker was chosen University Research Lecturer for 1928, and will 
deliver a series of lectures April 10 to 13 on The Beginning of the 
Texas Revolution. 

The Association program is as follows: 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 11, 2:30 P. M. 
The Seminole Indian Scouts. . Frost Woodhull and J. M. Slator, Jr. 
SE ye ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee S. E. Asbury 
Visit to French Embassy. 


Dinner, 6 p. m. 


The Beginnings of the Assocution.......Mrs. Bride Neill Taylor 
Discussion: Suggestions for the Welfare of the Association. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 12, 10-12 A. M. 


Inspection of the Libraries: 

State Library. 

University of Texas Library. 
Executive Council Luncheon, 1:15 p. m. 


3 p.m. 
ee a UNI kok ak ween 4 9'aine ween W. C. Holden 
Santa Anna as Seen by His Secretary....... Carlos E. Castaneda 


Business. 


The twenty-first annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association will be held in Des Moines, Iowa, April 26-28. 

The program will deal very distinctly with Western history and 
the last frontier. One session will be devoted to state historical 
work, to which several prominent State Historical Officials will 
contribute. 
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